





Desert Journal 



Often it is said 
that “it takes 
a village” to 
successfully 
nurture the 
young. Much 
less frequently 
you’ll hear that 
“progress takes 
a generation.” 

I believe both 
are equally true. 


Generation 

Next 

As we go to print, Arizona 
legislators are struggling to 
balance the state budget. The 
single largest expense is K-12 
education and, no doubt, 
there are painful cuts yet to 
come. 

Against this backdrop, 
it’s good to know that the 
Garden’s education programs 
continue to grow, and that 
our staff and volunteers are 
here to help instruct and 
inspire the scientists and 
policy makers of tomorrow. 

In this issue of the Sonoran 
Quarterly, you will hear 
our educators’ own 
voices describe the Garden’s 
environmental and science 
literacy programs for 
preschool, middle school 
and teen students. It probably 
won’t surprise you to read 
that we focus on much 
more than just content. 

The Garden also seeks to 
develop a sense of empathy 
in younger students, a spirit 
of exploration in middle- 



schoolers, and a nascent sense 
of advocacy and stewardship 
in teenagers. 

What you may not realize 
is that none of the Garden’s 
education programs would 
be possible without your 
support. Education (done 
well) never generates a profit. 
In fact, it usually requires a 
substantial investment in the 
near term for benefits that 
will be reaped long into the 
future. 

Often it is said that “it takes 
a village” to successfully 


nurture the young. Much 
less frequently you’ll hear that 
“progress takes a generation.” 
I believe both are equally true. 

It is in that spirit that I thank 
you for your sustained 
support of the Garden 
and its mission-especially 
education-and remind you 
that without you, none of 
the wonderful programs for 
youth that you read about in 
this issue would be possible. 

Ken Schutz, 

The Dr. William Huizingh 
Executive Director 
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by Dr. Joe McAuliffe, 
Director of Research and 
Matthew King, Research 
Assistant 


Every day, thousands of people 
driving on Interstate 17 travel 
along the western boundary of 
one of Arizona’s newest national 
monuments, unaware of the beauty 
it contains and protects. Lying only 
forty miles north of downtown Phoenix, 
the Agua Fria National Monument was 
created in January 2000 by order of then- 
President Clinton. The flat, relatively 
plain terrain seen from the highway 
gives no indication that some of the 
most impressive, rugged landscapes of 
central Arizona lie beyond. It is named 
after the Agua Fria River, which runs 
north to south through the length of the 
monument, flowing at the bottom of a 
thousand-foot-deep canyon gorge. 

The principal reason the monument 
was created was to protect hundreds of 
archeological sites, including pueblos 
consisting of the remains of stone walls 
of multiroom structures. The best 
known of these is Pueblo la Plata, which 
housed a community of up to fifty 
people during a 200-year period between 
A.D. 1250 and 1450. At that time, the 
monument area may have contained a 
population of up to 2,000 people. Those 
pre-Columbian communities supported 
themselves principally by farming, 
hunting, and harvesting native plant 
materials, including agaves. In addition 
to these archeological treasures, Agua 
Fria National Monument also contains 
diverse natural habitats, including large 
expanses of semi-desert grasslands that 
represent one of Arizona’s most imperiled 
ecosystems. 

Agua Fria National Monument is 
administered by the U.S. Department 
of Interior Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) and is part of the National 
Landscape Conservation System, 
which includes fifteen other national 
monuments in eight western states. Soon 
after Agua Fria National Monument 
was created, BLM personnel sought 
the expertise of scientists to help them 
better understand the many issues 
related to the long-term conservation 
and protection of this area. Researchers 
from both Arizona State University 




(ASU) and the Desert Botanical Garden 
were enlisted to study and document this 
fascinating area and address pressing 
management problems. ASU scientists 
included archeologists and ecologists who 
conducted groundbreaking work on the 
pre-Columbian agricultural communities 
that occupied the area long ago. One 
of the most interesting and significant 
findings of that research reveals how 
some of the farming practices of 500 
years ago continue to have present-day 
environmental impacts (see csmonitor. 
com/2004/1028/pl3s01-stgn.html for 
story on ASU efforts). 
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Wide expanses of tobosa grass cover Perry Mesa. 


For the last seven years, researchers 
from the Desert Botanical Garden have 
conducted several lines of research 
within the monument. These include 
thorough documentation of the 
monument’s flora, studies of recent 
ecological changes, and groundbreaking 
research that uses molecular biology 
techniques to identify plants in the diet 
of pronghorn antelope. Through each 
of these investigations, Garden 
researchers have provided the BLM 
with information needed to make 
decisions on managing and protecting 
the monument. 


Documenting the Flora 

Since 2003, Garden researchers have 
been systematically documenting the 
identities of plant species, and their 
locations, within the monument. 

The compilation of this information in 
a published document is called a flora 
and represents a basic biological baseline 
for an area. Because the monument 
covers 71,000 acres, it was divided into 
five smaller parts or “florets” to facilitate 
systematic work on the flora. Wendy 
Hodgson, Curator of the Herbarium, 
and Dixie Damrel, former Assistant 
Curator, completed the flora for the 


The principal reason the 
monument was created 
was to protect hundreds of 
archeological sites, including 
pueblos consisting of the 
remains of stone walls of 
multiroom structures. 
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Hodgson examines agaves on Black Mesa. 



Map of Agua Fria National Monument with place 
names mentioned in text. 


first of these areas, Floret 1, in 2006. 

That area is located in the southwestern 
part of the monument, where there are 
several different zones of vegetation 
with many distinct plant species. The 
south and east facing slopes of the 
canyon of the Agua Fria River support 
typical Sonoran Desert vegetation 
with saguaros and paloverdes. The 
mesa tops and gently rolling hills are 
covered by semi-desert grassland, 
which is made up of a mixture of 
perennial grasses, prickly pears, and 
shrubs such as catclaw (Acacia greggii). 
The two other zones occurring in this 
section of the monument are interior 
chaparral on cool, north-facing slopes of 
canyons, and riparian deciduous forests 
consisting of cottonwood, willow, and 
Arizona sycamore in moist areas along 
the Agua Fria River. 

Although Floret 1 includes about a 
fifth of the entire area of the monument, 
or approximately 24 square miles, 
Hodgson and Damrel documented 
423 different species of plants. An 
important part of this work is the 
collection and preparation of pressed 


voucher specimens for the herbarium; 
approximately 1,000 were collected 
during the course of this study. Those 
specimens provide a permanent 
documentation of the flora, which will 
be essential in resolving any questions 
that may arise regarding identification. 
The herbarium specimens also provide 
information and material for a variety 
of other research in botany, ecology, 
and conservation biology [see Sonoran 
QuarterlyVol. 61(1), p. 4-7, The Garden’s 
Herbarium - Not Just a Collection of 
Pretty Pressed Plants (2007)]. 

One particularly interesting finding 
of this flora project concerned the places 
where agaves were typically found. 

Two species, Agave chrysantha and A. 
parryi, were found in isolated patches, 
all associated with archeological sites 
(ancient fields and habitations) along 
the west rim of the Agua Fria River 
Canyon. The abundance of these agaves 
in and around archeological sites maybe 
due to purposeful planting and tending 
by ancient peoples, as Hodgson and 
others have discovered at many sites 
throughout Arizona. 

In addition to documenting the 
occurrences of native plants like the 
agaves, the work on the flora also 
accomplished another essential 
task - documenting the occurrence 
of nonnative species, some of which 
have only recently appeared and others 
whose populations are in the process 
of expansion. A nonnative plant from 
South Africa called globe chamomile 
(Oncosiphon piluliferum) was found at 
two places in the monument in 2005. 
The first time this plant had been 
documented in the wild in Arizona 
was at a different location in 2003 
(also by Damrel). It is not known 
what kind of potential ecological 
impact this nonnative plant may have, 
but documenting precisely where 
populations were found is essential 
for tracking its further spread and 
possible management. The fieldwork 
on the flora also came at a time when 
another nonnative species from the 
south Mediterranean area of Europe, 
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black mustard (Brassica nigra), showed 
explosive population growth during 
the wet winter of2004-2005. In 
years with abundant cool-season 
precipitation, this nonnative plant 
now forms virtual monocultures, 
representing one of the more serious 
threats to native plant biodiversity in 
the monument. There is much more 
work to be done on the flora in all parts 
of the monument and several Garden 
researchers, including the authors, 
Hodgson, current Assistant Curator 
Dr. Andrew Salywon, volunteers, and 
ASU student interns are contributing to 
these efforts. 

Recent Ecological Changes 

After the disappearance of ancient 
pre-Columbian farming communities 
from the area, the landscape of Agua 
Fria National Monument was virtually 
uninhabited by any kind of permanent 
settlement for hundreds of years. That 
changed after European contact, and by 
the mid 1880s formal surveying work 
by the U.S. Government had begun 
in the area. Some early uses of the 
monument included seasonal use by 
migratory sheepherders moving their 
flocks between summer ranges in 
northern Arizona and wintering areas 
to the south. Mining also occurred, 
including mining for gold from 1896 
to 1912 at Richinbar Mine, which 
overlooks the Agua Fria River Canyon. 

One of the main limitations to any kind 
of permanent settlement, especially 


In addition to documenting the 
occurrences of native plants 
like the agaves, the work on 
the flora also accomplished 
another essential task - 
documenting the occurrence 
of nonnative species, some 
of which have only recently 
appeared and others whose 
populations are in the process 
of expansion. 

ranching, was access to water for 
livestock. Despite abundant grass 
suitable for livestock ranching on top 
of the high mesas, the nearest surface 
water was at the bottom of the Agua Fria 
Canyon, and not easily accessible. In the 
mid 1900s, serious efforts were made to 
develop water resources for ranching on 
top of the dry mesa tops, especially on 
Black Mesa in the southwestern portion 
of the monument. 

One of our tasks was to reconstruct, 
as accurately as possible, historical 
changes that have occurred within 
the monument. Two of the tools we 
used were aerial photographs of the 
area, taken repeatedly over the last 70 
years, and land use records from the 
Arizona Land Department (the land 
was managed by the Arizona State 
Land Department before acquisition 


by the BLM in 1988). The earliest aerial 
photos, taken in 1940, show all of Black 
Mesa without any kind of surface water 
development. By 1959, however, one low 
earthen dam had been created across a 
depression to trap and store runoff for 
use in watering livestock. Then, during 
the 1960s, there was a huge boom in 
the development of the infrastructure 
used to deliver water to livestock on 
Black Mesa, including the construction 
of a 40-foot diameter masonry cistern 
(Berryhill Tank). That structure stored 
water pumped up from a well located 
at the bottom of the Agua Fria River 
Canyon 1,000 feet below and over a mile 
and a half away. In addition, over 50,000 
lineal feet of steel pipeline was installed 
to distribute the water to livestock 
watering troughs scattered throughout 
the mesa. During the same time, the 
number of livestock watering troughs 
on Black Mesa jumped approximately 
seven-fold to nearly 1.5 per square mile. 

In contrast to this intensive water 
development on Black Mesa, there was 
only limited development of livestock 
watering capacity on Perry Mesa, 
located on the other side of the Agua 
Fria River Canyon. The only watering 
places were “dirt tanks” created by the 
construction of low earthen dams across 
drainages to capture and hold runoff. 
The total density of watering places 
for livestock on Perry Mesa is only a 
fraction of that created on Black Mesa. 
The year-round availability and high 
density of watering places for livestock 



The canyon of the Agua Fria River, viewed from the rim of Black Mesa. Black mustard starting to flower in spring on Black Mesa. The light-colored stalks 

are dried remains of flowering stalks from a previous year. 
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View to the south of Bloody Basin Road with rolling granitic hills in foreground and the ASU student interns Chad Barber and Matt Hucek assist with data 

flat surface of Black Mesa in the distance on right. The low rounded hill to the left in the collection from a sample plot, 

distance is Joe’s hill, separated from Black Mesa by the gorge of the Agua Fria River Canyon. 


on Black Mesa had consequences for the natural grassland 
vegetation. Black Mesa and Perry Mesa have the same kinds 
of geological formations and soils, which typically support 
a relatively dense cover of a perennial grass called tobosa 
grass (Pleuraphis mutica). This grass is still found in both 
areas, but the coverage of tobosa on Perry Mesa is far more 
extensive. In contrast, large areas on Black Mesa entirely lack 
tobosa grass, and for that matter, any native perennial plant 
with the exception of a few scattered, small catclaws. 

One of our vegetation sampling sites is located in such an 
area and, to get a picture of how the landscape and vegetation 
may have changed, we examined notes from original U.S. 
Government land surveys. The land survey of Black Mesa, 
conducted in 1932, consisted of traversing the boundaries of 
every section (square mile) of land and marking the corners 
of each section. Each traverse contained notes on the general 
appearance of the vegetation. Although the notes are sketchy, 
they indicate the vegetation today is changed considerably 
from that of 80 years ago. Every section traverse on Black 
Mesa in 1932 contains the note “grasses and cacti” or 
“grasses and scattered cacti,” even in areas where grasses are 
completely absent today, including in one of our study areas 
located next to a surveyed section line. 

In studying the history of livestock use of landscapes in other 
semi-desert grasslands in Arizona, one of us (McAuliffe) 
has uncovered similar results: within several decades after 
the provision of year-round watering sources for excessive 
densities of livestock, native grassland vegetation can be 
severely damaged or even eliminated, yielding denuded soils 
that are subject to further damage by soil erosion. This is 
especially true in prolonged dry periods, when year-round 
use of the range by livestock compounds the detrimental 
effects of reduced precipitation. We also documented greater 
soil erosion on portions of Black Mesa where tobosa had been 
eliminated in historic times. During the summer of 2009, 
we conducted a trial planting of seeds of tobosa grass and a 
native ephemeral grass (Leptochloa panicea) in the denuded 
area to assess possible techniques for ecological restoration of 


the site. Although seeds germinated and grew, only a couple 
of tobosa seedlings survived past the first year, indicating that 
recovery of this area will, at best, be extremely difficult. This 
conclusion is further bolstered by ASU research results that 
have shown that, to this day, tobosa is still absent from areas 
around Pueblo la Plata where it had apparently been removed 
for the planting of crops 500 years ago. This sobering lesson 
from the past indicates that we must be far more careful about 
the way we use landscapes both today and in the future. 

Nonnative Invaders: a Multifaceted 
Environmental Problem 

Coupled with the recent loss of native perennial grasses on 
large parts of Black Mesa is a growing predominance of several 
nonnative plant species. One of them, already mentioned 
above, is black mustard. This plant was at one time cultivated 
for mustard seed, although it represents an accidental 
introduction to Arizona. No one knows for sure how it 
arrived here, but within just the last decade its population has 
mushroomed on Black Mesa. During wet winters and springs, 
for example the 2004-05,2007-08, and 2009-10 winter seasons, 
parts of Black Mesa were converted, literally, into green 
“cabbage patches” with the wide leaves and broad basal rosettes 
of black mustard covering nearly all of the ground. When 
the plants are mature, they send up a tall flowering spike, or 
inflorescence, that frequently exceeds a person’s height. 

One of the main concerns we have about this plant is that 
its nearly complete coverage of the soil surface will greatly 
diminish, and possibly even eliminate, some species of native 
cool-season ephemeral plants. We collected baseline data 
on the occurrence of all plant species at fourteen localities 
on Black Mesa. At each locality, a 100-m long transect was 
established and in 2007 and 2008, data on all plants were 
collected from 100 plots (each plot 0.5 x 0.5 m in size) located 
along each transect. Separate sampling was conducted in 
spring and late summer, making these data collection a 
sizeable effort consisting of recording the occupants of 1,400 
plots at each of four separate sampling times. Over thirty 
species of native cool-season ephemeral plants were recorded 
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Agua Fria National Monument is less than an hour’s drive from Phoenix. 
This site provides information from the Bureau of Land Management on 
roads and access points: www.blm.gov/az/st/en/prog/blm_special_ 
areas/natmon/afria.html 


in these surveys; the data we collected 
provide BLM land managers with 
information necessary for evaluating 
eventual possible impacts of black 
mustard on the diversity of native plants. 

Black mustard is a prolific producer of 
pinhead-sized seeds that are scattered 
when mature. If any kind of effort 
is eventually made to control the 
population of this unwanted plant, a 
crucial piece of information needed is 
how long the seeds can remain viable 
in the soil. To obtain this information, 
we initiated a long-term seed viability 
experiment in which we placed seeds 
in nylon mesh packages and watertight 
vials and buried them shallowly at a 
site on Black Mesa. One hundred of 
both the nylon packages and vials were 
buried; ten of each will be retrieved 
each year for ten years in order to 
document the survival rate of buried 
seeds. With these data, we will be able 
to construct the survivorship curve 
necessary for planning possible future 
control measures. 

Black mustard is not the only nonnative 
species that is causing large ecological 
changes on Black Mesa. Nonnative 
grasses, including wild oats (Avena 
fatua) and red brome (Bromus rubens), 
also grow during the cool season. Wet 
winters and springs produce dense 
populations of both. The aftermath of 
all of this lush growth is an environment 


filled with dry, highly combustible 
tinder by the time the hot, dry early 
summer arrives. This happened in late 
June 2005, when nonnative grasses 
fueled an extensive wildfire on Black 
Mesa that burned nearly 7,000 acres. 
Over the last several decades, wildfires 
like this have also contributed to major 
vegetation changes. Although tobosa 
grass may resprout after fires, scattered 
populations of large prickly pear cacti 
that were once widespread (as seen in 
1940 aerial photos) have been virtually 
eliminated from most of Black Mesa by 
a succession of these extreme wildfires. 

Novel Tools for Studying 
Antelope Diet 

Effective management of the stately 
pronghorn antelope that inhabit the 
grassy mesas of the monument requires 
basic information on many aspects of 
their natural history, including their 
diet. A traditional approach to studying 
what wild herbivores eat has been to 
microscopically analyze materials 
contained in the fecal pellets. This is a 
very labor intensive process that cannot 
always accurately identify remnants of 
all plants contained within the pellets. 
Drs. Andrew Salywon and Shannon 
Fehlberg, Conservation Biologist, in 


cooperation with wildlife biologists 
from the ASU Polytechnic campus, are 
leading a project that uses modern-day 
analyses of plant DNA to determine 
plants eaten by antelopes. The DNA 
of each plant species is distinct, 
resulting in unique DNA “barcodes.” 

In a two-stage process, they are first 
conducting a survey of the DNA of 
many of the different plant species 
within the monument, recording their 
barcodes. Then, using molecular biology 
techniques, fecal pellets of antelope 
can be analyzed for the plant DNA 
contained within them, with the results 
compared to the known plant DNA 
barcodes. This technique shows great 
promise as an extremely valuable tool 
in studying the diets of many kinds 
of herbivorous animals, including 
pronghorn antelope. 

A Continuing Relationship 

Work by Garden researchers has provided 
the Bureau of Land Management with 
valuable information that will help 
effectively manage Agua Fria National 
Monument. In the summer of 2010, the 
Desert Botanical Garden entered into 
a five-year cooperative agreement with 
the Bureau of Land Management to 
continue these efforts and also to begin 
new studies in a second nearby national 
monument - the Sonoran Desert 
National Monument, located southwest 
of Phoenix. That monument was also 
created only ten years ago. One of our 
first tasks, beginning in spring 2011, 
will be the detailed documentation 
and mapping of populations of buffel 
grass (Pennisetum ciliare), a nonnative 
grass introduced from South Africa. 
Like the work at Agua Fria, the planned 
work in the Sonoran Desert National 
Monument will contribute information 
necessary to its management and 
preservation. 



Pronghorn antelope, a native resident of the grasslands of Agua Fria National Monument. 
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The Center for Desert Living Trail to Become 


The renovated Center for Desert Living Trail will showcase ideas and 
strategies that demonstrate efficient, useful, sustainable, and harmonious 
ways to work with nature in the desert environment. 
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by Elaine McGinn, Director of Planning and Exhibits 


The Desert Botanical Garden’s 
response to the challenges that 
face public gardens in the twenty- 
first century is to redefine our 
role in the community by creating 
experiences that are engaging 
and connected to our unique 
desert environment. Five years 
ago, as part of planning for the Tending 
the Garden Campaign, the executive 
director, staff, Board of Trustees, and 
volunteers began a dialogue about 
opportunities and possibilities for 
innovative ways to renovate existing 
and outdated displays. Four of the five 
exhibit initiatives identified for the 
campaign have been completed and 
include: Ottosen Entry Garden, Sybil 
B. Harrington Cactus and Succulent 
Galleries, and the Berlin Agave Yucca 
Forest. The last exhibit initiative, 
renovations to the Center for Desert 
Living Trail, will begin this winter 
and spring. 

The Center for Desert Living Trail was 
developed in the early 1990s to serve as 
a community resource to help people 
understand the importance of finding 
a more balanced approach to living in 
the desert. Exhibits on the trail included 
Desert House, an energy efficient 
home that was designed to conduct a 
ten-year study of power and water use, 
and demonstration gardens featuring a 
backyard landscape, patio, and vegetable 
and herb gardens. In 2005, the Steele 
Herb Garden was expanded as a display 
of desert-adapted herbs and vegetables 
that grow well in the Sonoran Desert. 
Further planning, based on visitor 
evaluation of the trail, led to discussions 
about implementing a larger exhibit that 
demonstrates a strong and clear message 
about desert gardening and using 
resources responsibly. Early in 2010, 


an exhibit team of staff, board, and 
volunteers identified four key areas and 
their themes for the renovation project. 

Maintaining the initial focus of the 
trail, the team redefined the trail’s core 
objective under the theme of Working 
with Nature. The renovated Center 
for Desert Living Trail will showcase 
ideas and strategies that demonstrate 
efficient, useful, sustainable, and 
harmonious ways to work with 
nature in the desert environment. 

Each display area in the exhibit will 
demonstrate gardening for four seasons, 
accessibility, cultural connections to 
garden design and plant palettes, and 
the ease of including edible plants in 
any garden landscape, large or small. 

The Garden hired landscape architect 
Andy Spurlock, from Spurlock Poirier 
in San Diego, to collaborate with us 
in refining the aesthetic and creating 
spaces with plants that communicate 
the trail’s four main themes: how to 
grow your own food, how to garden 
for pleasure, how to create outdoor 
living spaces, and how to use resources 
responsibly. 

After passing through an enhanced 
entry structure that serves as the 
gateway into the trail, visitors will 
experience the dynamic front yard of 
Archer House, the Steele Herb Garden, 
which will expand its scope as an active 
demonstration area for edible plants that 
are easily grown in the desert garden, a 
lovely Sensory Garden with plants and 
elements to excite the five senses, and a 
patio/container space to demonstrate 
that even small spaces can produce 
glorious results for desert gardeners. 
Existing elements on the trail that will 
remain integral to the Center for Desert 
Living Trail experience include the 



Bulla Sundial, Feiffer Medicinal display, 
Weisz Family Plaza, and the Robert 
Wick sculpture, St. Earth Walking. 

Key amenities for visitor comfort will be 
incorporated into the project, including 
improved directional signs, shade, 
seating, lighting, and accessibility for 
visitors of all ages and special needs. 
Interpretive signs will include planting 
guides that rotate with the seasons, 
giving tips to local gardeners about 
when to plant, what soil to use, and ‘how 
to’ tips about composting and irrigation. 
Interpretive signs will be presented in 
different modalities-graphical, aural, 
textual, and multi-lingual, to enhance 
learning and allow the Garden to 
become the premier resource for the 
community on desert gardening. 

The Steele Herb Garden is closed 
through late spring to complete 
the Center for Desert Living Trail 
renovations. The renovations are made 
possible by generous donors who 
supported the Tending the Garden 
Campaign. You can follow the progress 
as we will periodically post updates 
and photos of the renovation on the 
Garden’s Facebook page. We hope you 
will visit the Garden soon to see the 
new Center for Desert Living Trail. 
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The Building Blocks of 

Environmental Literacy 


by Shannon Wheeler, 
Kate Salameh, and 
Jeni Troutman, Children’s 
Program Education Staff 


When adults are asked to recall a favorite childhood place, we often hear descriptions 
such as: under a mesquite tree whose branches reached to the ground; in the 
cottonwoods along a meandering stream; in a fort I built in a midwestern forest; on 
a big boulder hill in a thick stand of aspens. As children growing up, many of us had 
numerous experiences outdoors that allowed us, without ever realizing it, to know 
the flora and fauna of these spaces. Through our explorations, we gained ownership 
of that land, and likely still feel a connection to it, no matter how long ago or far away 
it may have been. If we were to ask this question of a child or teenager today, though, 
the answers we’d hear are likely to be quite different. 

Instead of hearing of mesquites, streams, boulders, and cottonwoods, you may hear 
of characters such as Pickachu, Crash Bandicoot, or Master Chief—all popular 
video game characters. In the past five years there have been a number of studies 
completed, literature written, and organizations created around the implications of 
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the enormous amount of time children 
are spending indoors, as compared to 
only one generation ago. A recent Kaiser 
Family Foundation report shows that 
the average 8 to 18 year old spends an 
average of 7 V 2 hours a day engaged in 
entertainment media (TV, computer, 
iPod, or game consoles). One long-term 
concern is that we are raising a generation 
that does not feel responsible for, or 
connected to, the land. If this is the case, 
a startling question comes to mind - who 
will be the next stewards of our earth if we 
continue on this path? Desert Botanical 
Garden is playing an important role in 
turning this trend around. 

An overarching goal in the education 
department at the Garden is to produce 
environmentally and scientifically 
literate citizens. Environmental literacy, 
as defined by the North American 
Association for Environmental 


Education (NAAEE), is “possessing 
knowledge about the environment 
and issues related to it; capable of, 
and inclined to, further self-directed 
environmental learning and/or 
action.” Through honoring the stages 
of development in young children, 
adolescents, and adults, we strive to 
create a culture of love for nature 
and a commitment to environmental 
responsibility in daily life. 

David Sobel’s book Beyond Ecophobia: 
Reclaiming the Heart in Nature Education 
guides the approach we have taken in 
children’s environmental education 
programs at the Garden. Sobel makes 
it clear that the “best teaching occurs 
when the emphasis is less on imparting 
knowledge and more on joining the 
child on a journey of discovery.” This 
approach emphasizes empathy in the 
early childhood years (from ages 3 to 7) 


An overarching goal 
in the education 
department at the 
Garden is to produce 
environmentally and 
scientifically literate 
citizens. 
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by first making a connection to nature. 
In middle childhood (from ages 7 to 11), 
exploration activities should be most 
prominent, while we keep social action 
and advocacy for early adolescence 
(from 12 to 15) and adulthood. The 
idea is that we need to provide children 
and adults with the opportunity to first 
experience and explore the Earth, so as 
to build understanding, before we can 
expect anyone to love and take care of it. 

Empathy 

Seedlings Preschool Program, 
designed for preschoolers ages 3 to 
5 and their caregivers, is a premier 
example of providing an opportunity 
for preschoolers to fall in love with 
and make connections to the natural 
world. The adult/child format allows 
children to safely explore their outdoor 
surroundings, while adults are able to 
re-imagine the world as a preschooler 


sees it, which is exciting and inspiring. 
The adults often walk away from 
class being more curious, and feeling 
surprised that they learned something 
too. We recognize the importance of an 
adult, in each child’s life, who respects 
and shares an affinity for nature. 

Preschoolers are naturally curious and 
are continually observing the world 
around them. They often notice small 
details such as a tiny spider living on 
the underside of a mesquite twig. Young 
children are drawn to small life such 
as this, and will want to either squish 
it or know more about it. They may 
wonder, “Why does it scoot around 
to the opposite side of the twig as I’m 
trying to look at it?” The Seedlings 
Program honors the developmental 
stage of 3 to 5 year olds by embracing 
anthropomorphism, because in this stage 
of development it is difficult to separate 


self from others. It is easy for this age 
group, however, to imagine how that bug 
would feel if it were squished, because 
they can relate to the feeling of being 
pushed or squished out of their space. 

As our young students practice 
observation skills, they are establishing 
a concrete understanding of the natural 
world. Using their fertile imaginations, 
they are able to relate to Sonoran Desert 
plants and animals by pretending to 
become them: keep your eyes open 
when you are on the Garden’s trails 
because you just might see a flock of 
preschooler-sized birds flying back to 
the classroom, or a forest of cholla cacti 
posing on the trail. Later in life, these 
fun activities will help them to grasp the 
more abstract concept that everything is 
connected to everything else. 
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Through honoring the stages of development in young 
children, adolescents, and adults, we strive to create 
a culture of love for nature, and a commitment to 
environmental responsibility in daily life. 


Exploration 

After children develop a connection to 
and a sense of empathy for the living 
things around them, they begin to want 
to bond with the Earth in other ways. 
Sobel identifies this intermediate stage 
of development as exploration. Children 
are naturally interested in playing with 
soil and water. They want to build forts 
and find hide-aways in secret places. 
During this stage, 7 to 11 year olds 
are curious about the world in their 
backyard, which then extends to their 
neighborhood, and eventually outward 
to their region and the world. 

Educators at the Garden developed 
the Learning Labs program to help 
children at this age explore their local 
environment, while encouraging them 
to deepen their empathy with the world 
around them. It helps them to make 
connections between what they see in 
their own backyard or neighborhood 
and the Sonoran Desert region at 
large. Learning Labs use the Garden’s 
outdoor spaces to explore questions 
like “What kind of fruits exist in the 
desert?” or “What are those holes in the 
paloverde seed pods?” Scientific thinking 
is encouraged as students observe, 
question, predict, and investigate. Even 
as their investigations wrap up and we 
draw conclusions, new questions always 
abound, thus setting the stage for future 
explorations at home. 

The Garden’s children’s education 
programs extend their impact by enlisting 
volunteers, interns, and parents to assist 
with or participate in them. Volunteers 
and interns often learn right alongside 
the students as they explore their 
surroundings. Parents are encouraged 


to continue the conversation at home 
when students bring home projects and 
continuing education ideas. Through 
these pathways, Learning Labs promote 
environmental and science literacy in 
our community. 

Advocacy 

As children mature into young adults, 
their view of the world and their role 
in it changes. According to Sobel, 
adolescents starting at 12 years of age 
are naturally inclined to want to save 
the world. Therefore, starting in middle 
school, there is a need for teenagers 
to be oriented towards service. The 
Garden’s Teen Environmentalists 
Exploring Nature (TEEN) Volunteer 
Program exposes 13 to 17 year olds 
to environmental issues like invasive 
plant species, habitat loss, and land 
management, which gives them a better 
understanding of how these systems 
function, why they matter, and what 
they can do to make a difference at an 
individual level. 

As they reconnect with nature, TEEN 
Volunteers are exposed to the concept 
of social responsibility and are given the 
opportunity to make a positive impact 
by completing service learning projects 
in their own community and throughout 
the state. This orientation towards 
service serves as a rite of passage that 
helps teens transition from childhood 
into environmentally aware adulthood. 
The TEEN Volunteer Program lays the 
foundation for young adults to embrace 
volunteerism and environmental sciences 
throughout their adult lives. Education 
staff hopes to help TEEN Volunteers 
become an inspiration for other 
teenagers, and their families. 


Calvin Rogers, a recent high school 
graduate, was a part of the TEEN 
Volunteer Program at the Garden 
between the ages of 14 to 18. Reflecting 
on these years, Calvin stated that 
“... school was difficult for me and I 
needed a place to get out and do things. 
The Garden’s TEEN Volunteer Program 
has guided me. I got this idea about 
forestry, and working with people and 
with plants, and I’m still following 
that.” Currently, Calvin is a freshman in 
Northern Arizona University’s School of 
Forestry. He spent the previous summer 
volunteering outdoors and conducting 
trail restoration in Indiana for the 
Student Conservation Association. 

Empathy, exploration, and advocacy 
are the central components of 
children’s programming at the Desert 
Botanical Garden. We are dedicated 
to providing as many opportunities 
as possible for children, teenagers, 
parents, grandparents, and caregivers 
to interact with nature, thus instilling a 
deep connection to the Sonoran Desert. 
Innovative learning is to introduce 
something new - we are introducing 
nature to the next generation. 

Resources: 
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White-winged doves in the Sonoran Desert have extra long beaks for extracting saguaro nectar. 


Ornithologist Kenn Kaufman observed that the 
Sonoran Desert would have a very different sound 
if it were not for the doves. He points out, for 
instance, that the rich cooing of the white-winged 
doves on late spring mornings virtually drowns out 
the voices of other birds. If our desert would sound 
different without doves, would it also look different if the 
white-winged doves were to disappear? After all, contrary 
to some popular articles that tout nectar-feeding bats as the 
primary pollinators of saguaro flowers, the white-winged 
dove is actually the most important vertebrate pollinator of 
this iconic cactus. So how important is this species of dove 
to the survival of the saguaro? 


It turns out that the desert-nesting population of the 
western white-winged dove in the Sonoran Desert is, at 
least currently, much more dependent upon the saguaro for 
its survival than the cactus is on the dove. Let’s take a closer 
look at this lopsided relationship. 

The saguaro benefits the white-winged dove 

First of all, what’s in it for the dove? There are several 
subspecies of white-winged doves in the Americas, but the 
one found in the Sonoran Desert is so closely tied to the 
saguaro for its survival that its migration and nesting are 
synchronized to match that of the saguaro’s flowering and 
fruit-production seasons. After feeding on grain and fruits 


by Tom Gatz, Garden Docent and Horticulture Aide 
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during the non-nesting season, they 
depart from their wintering grounds in 
western Mexico, arriving in Arizona at 
the beginning of the hottest, driest, and 
most stressful time of the year. Saguaro 
flower pollen and nectar, and subsequent 
fruits and seeds, provide almost all 
the food and moisture required by 
desert white-winged doves from May 
to mid-July. Perhaps this answers the 
dove’s loud, persistent “who-cooks- 
for-you?” question-like call, since the 
saguaro “chef” is providing it with three 
square meals a day, drinks included. 
Fortunately for white-winged doves and 
for the many other species of birds, bats, 
and bees that depend upon the saguaros 
for survival, saguaro fruit production is 
relatively independent of precipitation 
levels; they fruit abundantly every year 
and, surprisingly, actually bear more 
fruit in dry years. 

The beaks of the subspecies of white¬ 
winged dove found in Arizona and 
Sonora are longer than the beaks 
of the other subspecies found in 
nonsaguaro habitats. Presumably this 
is an evolutionary adaptation enabling 
them to extract nectar from the very 
bottom of the saguaro blossoms. Unlike 
most birds that must tilt their heads 
back to swallow liquids, pigeons and 
doves drink by immersing their beaks 
in the liquid and pumping it up by 
contractions in the esophagus. 

The Spanish name for this dove is 
paloma pitayera, meaning “dove that 
eats columnar cactus fruit.” In fact, the 
white-wings consume so much saguaro 
fruit that, at the height of the fruiting 
season, scientists have found that 
certain isotopes (versions of chemical 
elements) in the tissue of the doves are 
almost identical to those in the tissue of 
the saguaro fruits, making the isotopic 
composition (or “signature”) of the dove 
almost indistinguishable from that of 
saguaro tissue. This literally gives new 
meaning to the expression “you are what 
you eat.” 



White-winged doves depend on flowers and fruits for both food and water. 


Does the dove benefit 
the saguaro? 

According to physiological ecologist 
Dr. Carlos Martinez del Rio, there is 
little doubt that white-winged doves 
were once the most important pollinator 
of saguaros, while other native insects, 
birds, and nectar-feeding bats ran a 
distant second. At the present time 
those roles are reversed, at least as far as 
bees are concerned, as the introduced, 
feral European honeybees actually 
pollinate more saguaro flowers than 
do doves in many areas. The efficient 
bees remove any remaining pollen 
from the previous night’s blossoms by 
about 10 a.m. each day. He cautions, 
however, that the doves’ importance as 
saguaro pollinators may increase again 
in the future if, as predicted, honeybee 
populations continue to decline in the 
desert as a result of mite infestations that 
cause viral infections. 

In addition to providing it with 
pollination services, the doves benefit 
the saguaro in another way - sort of. 
Doves build (and I use the term loosely) 
a stick nest that is so frail you can often 
look up and see the two white eggs 
through the bottom of the nest. The 
parents initially feed their young crop 
milk, a protein and fat rich secretion of 
the esophageal lining that is chemically 
similar to mammalian milk. After 
about four days, the parents gradually 
replace the crop milk with regurgitated 
saguaro fruit. A small quantity of fruit 
containing seeds is often inadvertently 
spilled and falls through the flimsy nest 


structure. The ground below the low- 
hanging tree canopy provides a perfect 
nursery bed for cactus seedlings to 
develop, where they find extra shade, 
soil moisture, nutrients from the leaf 
litter, and protection from trampling. It 
looks like we have come full circle - the 
dove pollinates the cactus, the cactus 
feeds the dove, and the dove returns the 
favor by sowing new saguaro seeds. But 
the story doesn’t end here. 

As much as the doves help pollinate 
the saguaros, they counteract that 
contribution to a great extent once 
the fruits ripen, when they consume 
and digest an enormous number of 
saguaro seeds. Unlike nectar-feeding 
bats and other species of birds such as 
woodpeckers, thrashers, and cactus 
wrens with gentler guts that often allow 
seeds to pass undigested, doves have 
powerful digestive systems and no 
saguaro seeds survive passage through 
their gizzards. It is estimated that for 
every seed they drop, they consume 
hundreds of others, severely limiting 
their effectiveness as dispersers of 
saguaro seed. In one season, a single 
dove digests about 280,000 seeds 
contained in the seven and a half 
pounds of saguaro fruit pulp it ingests. 

The doves are, in fact, major saguaro 
seed predators. 

The original range of the western 
subspecies of the white-winged dove 
was, by necessity, closely tied to that of 
the saguaro cactus. However, with the 
expansion of irrigation, agriculture, 
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It turns out that the desert-nesting population of the western 
white-winged dove in the Sonoran Desert is, at least currently, 
much more dependent upon the saguaro for its survival than 
the cactus is on the dove. 



Honeybees are currently the major pollinator of 
saguaro blossoms in many areas. 


Curve-billed thrashers are important dispersers of 
saguaro seeds. 


urban landscaping, and birdfeeders in 
the Southwest, the range of this dove 
subspecies expanded beyond the range 
of the saguaro in response to these new 
food supplies provided by humans. This 
adaptability bodes well for the long¬ 
term security of the white-winged dove 
populations in the southwest. 

Unfortunately, many desert ecologists 
are not as optimistic about the future 
of our saguaro populations. While 
saguaros are not yet considered an 
endangered species, saguaro fatalities 
have been increasing in recent years 
as fire is spread by nonnative grasses 
such as buffel grass and red brome 
introduced for cattle forage. These 
contiguous areas of dry grass provide 
fuel for catastrophic fires in our desert 
uplands, a hazard to which our native 
saguaros are not adapted to survive, 
having evolved with scattered, native 
bunch grasses that didn’t spread fires as 
extensively as do the nonnative species. 
The next time you pause to admire the 
flowers or fruits on one of these giant 
sentinels in the desert, wish it luck for 
a long life and listen for the ubiquitous 


“who-cooks-for-you?” call of a well-fed 
white-winged dove that likely won’t be 
very far away. 

For more information about the 
saguaros and their pollinators, go to 
dbg.org/sqonline to read Saguaro You 
Today? and How Old Is That Saguaro? 
or browse our on-line Schilling Library 
Catalog at dbg.org/schillinglibrary 
before your next visit to the Garden’s 
Schilling Library. 

Thanks to Dr. Andrew Salywon and Barbara 
Larson for making helpful suggestions to 
earlier drafts of this article. 
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by Susan Shattuck, 
Gift Planning Officer 


Legacy Gift Benefits 
Horticulture Department 


Thanks to long-time member 
Patricia Dickerman, the Desert 
Botanical Garden now has the 
resources to invest in additional 
behind- the- scenes working 
space. A new shade structure to house, 
grow, and maintain a large part of the 
Garden’s collection will soon be added, 
courtesy of Ms. Dickerman’s generous 
legacy gift. “Pat valued the beauty of our 
environment and the Garden’s efforts 
to share it with others” notes estate 
representative Virginia Gregg. 

A noted travel book 
writer for Adventure 
Guides, Inc., Patricia 
Dickerman spent most 
of her working life in 
New York City designing and promoting 
adventure travel. Her travel books, 
among them Farm, Ranch and Country 
Vacations and Adventure Travel in North 
America, represent the first of such 
efforts in a format that would later be 
imitated by Frommers and many others. 
Ms. Dickerman transplanted to Arizona 
twenty years ago, where she continued 
to write while engaging with her new 
community. She was very civic minded, 
promoting education and women’s 
efforts, supporting the Heritage Society, 
becoming involved in the Society of 
Woman Geographers, and attending and 
supporting a variety of arts and cultural 
organizations. 


Ms. Dickerman restricted her planned 
gift to the Garden’s horticulture 
programs and endowment, reflecting her 
interest in the maintenance, propagation, 
and research of the living collection. 
Garden leadership has thoughtfully 
allocated a significant portion of her 
estate gift to fund a new shade structure; 
the remainder has been added to the 
Garden’s Endowment for Horticulture. 
This permanent investment will ensure 
perpetual support for collections 
planning, propagation, effective 
acquisition of new specimens, botanical 
partnerships, and much-needed 
infrastructure and staff. 

Honoring her passion for horticulture, 
Ms. Dickerman’s generous foresight and 
thoughtful planning have left a lasting 
legacy for desert plants. 



Existing growing area. 



Example of the type of shade structure that will be built at the Garden. 
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news 



A Garden Gift to the Community 

Thanks to the generosity of 508 Garden members, visitors, and friends 
who contributed a combined total of $800,000, the Desert Towers 
Invitational has declared success! Dale Chihuly’s sculpture installation, which 
first appeared during the Chihuly: Nature of Glass exhibition in November 2008, has 
become a signature feature at the Garden and now has a permanent home in the entry 
spiral. The completion of the initiative not only secures the purchase of the artwork, 
but also provides an endowment for the maintenance of the sculptures and the 
entrance spiral plantings. 

The Garden is grateful to every individual who designated a gift to keep Chihuly art at 
the Garden. It is a special pleasure to recognize GoDaddy.com and long-time Garden 
supporter Billie Jane Baguley for their $100,000 contributions. Additionally, we express 
our thanks to the Desert Towers committee members, Oonagh Boppart, Hazel Hare, 
Ted Lagreid and Jan Lewis, for their leadership of this successful effort. 



Ludvic: 

Steel Jam Sculptures 
in the Garden 

This vibrant sculpture exhibit by 
local artist Ludvic highlights ten 
works from his Steel Jam Session 
series. Ludvic uses materials he finds in 
junkyards—steel, car parts, tools—and 
reworks them into lively, impromptu 
compositions. Ludvic reassembles, 
reshapes, sandblasts, and paints these 
improbable materials to create whimsical 
sculptures. The sculptures can be 
viewed on the Harriet K. Maxwell Desert 
Wildflower Loop Trail which closes at 
sunset. For details visit dbg.org/ludvic. 



Season for Sharing 

mi ahc/i hvii 
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When guests of Las Noches 
de las Luminarias purchased 
their tickets this year, they 
had the option of making 
a donation to Season for 
Sharing, The Arizona Republic 
and 12 News’ annual holiday 
fundraising campaign. Thanks to 
generous donors, $6,146 was 
raised for the program. Thank 
you for your generosity. 


New Director of Horticulture Named 

Brian Kissinger has been selected as the Garden’s new Director of Horticulture. 

He comes to the Garden after more than 25 years managing his own very successful landscape 
design practice in both Kansas City and Phoenix. Even as a boy, Brian’s favorite plants were 
succulents, which were not easy to grow at his family home in Missouri. His attraction to the 
succulent family only intensified when he enrolled in the Ornamental Horticulture program 
at the University of Missouri; his fascination with xeriscape design techniques has defined 
his professional work. Brian’s home garden was recently included in the Garden’s annual Patrons Circle Garden tour, 
and it has also been documented in the Smithsonian’s archive of American gardens. Brian joins the Garden’s senior 
management team at an exciting time, as many new horticulture projects and exhibit spaces are being developed for the 
2012-2017 strategic plan. His work is already evident throughout the Garden, and will become even more recognizable 
as new projects come on line this spring and fall. 
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“Know Your Desert Garden” 

In late spring 2010, The Arizona Republic approached 
the Desert Botanical Garden about writing a gardening 
column for the Saturday morning paper. The task was given 
to Cathy Babcock, Assistant Director of Horticulture. Her column 
has been very successful and a loyal readership has developed. 

She writes an article every other week, answering reader questions 
between articles. The Garden is the premier resource for desert 
gardening information and the column helps showcase our 
institution and its expertise. Cathy has immediate access to 
those with the best knowledge and utilizes it to the fullest. 

Reader questions are not always geared to desert landscaping, 
which keeps her on her toes. It is a win-win situation all around 
for both The Republic and the Garden. 

The 25th Annual 
Dinner on 
the Desert 

Saturday / April 16, 2011 
6 p.m. 

Dr. William Huizingh, Honorary Chair 

As Dinner on the Desert turns 
25 years old, we are pleased to celebrate this 
special occasion with a tribute to Dr. William 
Huizingh, one of the Garden’s most dedicated 
supporters. This memorable evening begins in the Ottosen 
Entry Garden with a signature cocktail and warm welcome 
to the Garden. As the sun sets, guests will take in the beauty 
of the evening as they make their way to Dorrance Hall to 
bid on specimen plants, unique pots, and imaginative garden 
art while savoring sumptuous hors d’oeuvres. A short stroll 
takes you to the magical setting of the Stardust Foundation 
Plaza for a delectable dinner. The party continues on Boppart 
Courtyard for entertainment and dancing under the stars. 
Tickets start at $500. Reservations are limited. 

Please call Esther Battock at 480 481.8182 for more 
information or reservations. 



Nothing Blooms as 
Beautifully as Love 

It was Cara and Brett’s inspiring story that won them 
the wedding of their dreams when The Garden Wedding 
Contest selected them as the winning couple, a 
stand-out among the other 250 applicants. Cara and 
Brett celebrated their love with family and friends at a spectacular 
wedding on Sunday, October 10,2010, at the Desert Botanical 
Garden. Generous donations from 25 local vendors made the day 
memorable, along with support from every department at the 
Garden. The Garden was truly honored to host this event; it was a 
wonderful opportunity to give back to our community through 
a wedding for this especially deserving couple. 

A special thank you goes out to everyone who voted on the 
wedding elements. Now that you have helped plan The Garden 
Wedding, we invite you to plan the wedding or special event of 
your dreams at the Desert Botanical Garden. Remember, at every 
Garden wedding, nothing blooms more beautifully than love! 

Did you know that the Garden is host to more than 100 weddings 
and over 100 corporate events annually? The Garden features 
five indoor and outdoor venues that can accommodate 5 to 500 
guests. Venue pricing ranges from $400-$3,500, and includes 
complimentary parking, admission for your guests, and on¬ 
site coordination. The Garden offers morning, afternoon, and 
evening availability year round, and is Arizona’s loveliest setting, 
making it a natural choice for your special event. For more 
information call 480 481.8159 or visit dbg.org/weddings. 
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following individuals who have 

Scott B. McMahon 

Company 

are annual Curator’s Circle, 

SaraSJ. L. Pete Morgan+ 

included the Garden in their 

Patricia A. S John K. Meinert 

SRP 

Director’s Circle, President’s 

Mary S Matthew Palenica+ 

estate plans: 

Betty S Denny Mitchem 

Wells Fargo 

Circle and Founder’s Circle 

SuzanneS Peter Richards+ 

Anonymous (39) 

Marta L. Morando 


members and donors giving 

Diane G. Roush+ 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine 

Lorene D. Mullineaux* 

Palo Verde ($10,000+) 

$2,500 or more over the year, 

John Sallot S Randy Lovely+ 

S Peter S. Fine 

Kathy S Chuck Munson 

The Boeing Company 

from September 16,2009 

Craig Thatcher+ 

Gail S John Allan 

Patricia Anne Murphy* 

CFG Business Solutions, LLC 

through December 31,2010. 

Shoshana S Robert Tancer+ 

Sidney Allen 

Arthur R. Murray* 

Fabulous Food Fine Catering 

Included are memberships, 

Missy S Stephen Tufts+ 

Mary Jo S Gene Almendinger 

Marcia D. S Richard W. Nadolny 

& Events 

Desert Towers initiative and 

Betty Lou Summers+ 

Donna G. S Mason E. Anderson 

Sherry New 

Media Buying Services, Inc. 

unrestricted gifts to support 

Barbara B. Weisz 

Lou Ella Archer* 

Susan D. Noack 

P.S. Studios, Inc. 

the Garden’s annual operations. 

Kathleen S Brian Welker+ 

S Irene O’Donnell 

Rev. Talitha J. Arnold 

Billie Jane Baguley 

Carolyn S Mark O’Malley 

Sandra Ochterbeck 

US Airways 

$25,000 + 

Carol DuVal Whiteman+ 

Judy S Web Baker 

Deborah S Benedict Ornburn 

Mesquite ($5,000+) 

Kathryn M. Baker+ 

Barbara S William Young+ 

Kathryn Baker 

Opal Oyaas* 

7033 First Avenue, LLC 

Oonagh & John Boppart+ 


Kate S Greg Bakkum 

Karen S David Paldan 

Arizona Taste Catering, Inc. 

Virginia Cave+ 

$2,500 - $4,999 

Valerie Banks 

Rosellen S Harry Papp 

Aventura 

Lee & Mike Cohn+ 

Anonymous Donors (7) + 

Diane Barker 

Mathilda M. Parker 

Cable One, Inc. 

Jacquie & Bennett Dorrance+ 

Susan S Bryan Albue+ 

Lewis Barnard, Jr.* 

Kathleen Passey* 

Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. 

Marilyn &H. Cliff Douglas+ 

Gene Almendinger+ 

David Barnett 

Craig Pearson 

Cox Charities 

Amy Flood & Larry West+ 

Billie Jane Baguley+ 

Judy S Larrie Bates 

Joel Prescott 

Fennemore Craig, P.C. 

Hazel Hare+ 

ShirleyS Thomas Bekey+ 

Robert A. Beane 

Doris Redlin 

Freeport-McMoRan Copper 

William Huizingh+ 

Marlene S Ralph Bennett+ 

Patricia Beauvais Trust* 

Nancy S Robert H. Rheinlander* 

& Gold, Inc. 

Betty Kitchell+ 

Jean S Barry Bingham+ 

ShirleyS Thomas Bekey 

David J. Ritchie 

Greenberg Traurig, LLP 

Jan & Thomas Lewis+ 

Barbara S Richard Carlson+ 

Sandra S Ralph Benell 

Mary Romero S Eric Margolis 

Hyatt Regency Phoenix at 

Maxine Marshall 

KarenS William Clements+ 

Myrna S Charles Berger 

Jo Rose S Cynthia A. Rose 

Civic Plaza 

Tammy McLeod 

Joy S Craig Clifford^ 

Jean M. Besich 

Wallis Rae Rozga 

Meridian Bank 

& John Hamilton^ 

Shelley Cohn S Mollie Trivers+ 

Gail Bliss 

Leontine Sassell* 

Miller, Aliens Co., P.C. 

Laurie McWeeney 

Mary Kathleen Collins 

Marty Blood 

Kimberly S. S Scott T. Schaefer 

Northern Trust, N. A. 

Marta Morando 

Pat Wentworth Comus 

Oonagh S John Boppart 

Carol Schilling 

Phoenix Home & Garden 

& William Moio+ 

S Louis F. Comus, Jr. + 

Jane Burtnett 

Ruth K. Schonthal* 

Magazine 

Barbara & Donald Ottosen+ 

Jane McKinley Crane 

Vera A. Carpenter Trust* 

Kenneth J. Schutz 

Ryley Carlock & Applewhite, P.A. 

NancySwanson+ 

Jo S Ron Davis+ 

Joy S Craig Clifford 

Susan E. Shattuck 

Snell SWilmer LLP 

Jennifer Theobald+ 

Brenda Dennert S Frank Agnone 

Lee Baumann Cohn 

Don Shaw 

Wells Fargo Private Bank 


David D. Dodge+ 

Patricia Wentworth Comus 

Dorothy Lincoln-Smith S Harvey 

Wiseman and Gale Interiors 

$10,000 - $24,999 

Beverly S Paul Duzik+ 

S Louis F. Comus, Jr. 

K. Smith 


Rebecca Ailes-Fine 

Barbaras Terry Fenzl+ 

Harry R. Courtright 

Glenda Springer 

Ironwood ($2,500+) 

& Peter Fine+ 

Sheila S F. Michael Geddes+ 

Carol S Richard Crane 

DanSuhr 

Atlasta Catering Service, Inc. 

Howard & Joy Berlin+ 

Sue S Mike Gregg+ 

Jerome W. Daub* 

Nancy Swanson 

Bank of America 

Connie& James Binns+ 

Jean S Dee Harris+ 

Bernadette S Dean DeAngelis 

Marilyn Swoboda 

Classic Party Rentals 

Gail Bradley+ 

Pamela Heckaman 

Diana Decker 

Nikolaus Tendler 

Design Within Reach 

Robert Bulla+ 

Peggy HerzS Philip Smith+ 

Patricia Dickerman* 

Bruce C. Thoeny 

Globe Foundation 

Beth Byrnes & Barton Faber+ 

Carrie S Jon Hulburd+ 

Rachel K. Dirkse Trust 

Shari & Ben Thompson 

Heidi’s Events & Catering 

Rachel K. Dirkse+ 

Nancy S Kenneth Husband+ 

Heather S Richard Dohrwardt 

Michael J. Tucker 

Hyatt Regency Scottsdale at 

JuanitaS Philip Francis 

MaryS Robert Johnson+ 

Marion S Jim Durham 

Carol & Bob Tulk 

Gainey Ranch 

Janets Mike Halvorson 

Diane S Michael Kulow+ 

Ruth DuVal 

Ethel Twitchell* 

Intel Corporation 

Barbara Hoffnagle+ 

Joyce S Randall Lert 

Beverly S Paul Duzik 

H.W.VanLoo* 

International Expeditions Inc. 

Randy S Ken Kendrick+ 

Sharron S Delbert Lewis 

Lucille B. Earle* 

Kathleen & Bruce Weber 

Keith Pitts Photography 

Melissa STed Lagreid+ 

Carol S Howard McCrady+ 

Alice Feffer* 

Gertrude Webster* 

Kutak Rock LLP 

Dana S Bruce Macdonough+ 

Kathleen S William McCullough+ 

DonnaS Mark Feldman 

Virginia A. Weise 

Natural Habitat Adventures 

Ruth D. Mathews-Getz 

Mary Melcher+ 

Mary L. Ferro 

Gary R. Wolkovits 

Petal Pusher LLC 

Kathy S Charles Munson+ 

Irene Metz+ 

Virginias Ernest Ferry* 

Eugenia 1. Wright* 

Rest Assured, Inc. 

Rosellen S Harry Papp+ 

Cindy S John Millikin+ 

Corleah S. Fiery* 

Karen Wyndelts 

Southwick Linens 

Mary Dell Pritzlaff+ 

Catherine S Michael Murray+ 

Drs. Deborah S Michael Gilman 

Sylvia D. Yoder 

The Swingtips 

Kim S Scott Schaefer+ 

Carolyn S Mark 0’Malley+ 

Rose S Harvey Goertz* 

*Those whose gifts have 

Two Plates Full 

Carol S Randy Schilling+ 

Peggy Mullan+ 

Elaine S Dan Gruber 

been realized. 

US Trust, Bank of America 

Kenneth J. Schutz+ 

Nancy S Henry Newlin+ 

Delbert J. Harr 


Private Wealth Management 

MarilynS Jon Shomer+ 

Franca Oreffice+ 

Frank Hennessey* 

DESERT COUNCIL 

Victoria Canada Weddings 

Louise C. Solheim+ 

Karen S David Paldan+ 

Florence L. Hinshaw * 

An alliance between the 

& Events 

Connie S Craig Weatherup+ 

Linda S Leon Reivitz+ 

DeAnne S Mike Holt 

Desert Botanical Garden 


Sandy Werner 

Christina S Eric Reuss 

Charles A. Huckins 

and the business community. 

CORPORATE/ 

LiisaS William Wilder+ 

William Schoedinger+ 

JudithS William Schubert+ 

William Huizingh 

Dorothy D. S James L. Jones 

Acknowledged in this section 
are annual members at the Palo 

FOUNDATION 

$5,000 - $9,999 

Susan Shattuck+ 

Cheryl E. Kantor* 

Brea, Palo Verde, Mesquite and 

MATCHING GIFTS 

Denise S Robert Delgado 

JanieS Archer Shelton+ 

Melissa Kemp 

Ironwood levels and corporate 

American Express Company 

Geri & Mike DeMuro+ 

Jacque Sokolov SMitzi 

Raymond W. Kemp 

donors giving $2,500 or 

Chevron Humankind Matching 

Jo Ellen S Philip Doornbos+ 

Krockover+ 

Betty Kitchell 

more over the quarter, from 

Gift Program 

Meredith L. Dreiss 

Martha S Donald Squire+ 

Debra Korobkin* 

September 16,2010 through 

Grainger Matching Charitable 

Mary S Jeff Ehret 

Mary Lou S PJ Stevenson+ 

Virginia Korte 

December 31,2010. 

Gift Program 

LeRoy S Kate Ellison+ 

Carolyns John Stuart+ 

Arthur N. Krein* 


Northern Trust Charitable Trust 

Ardie S Stephen Evans+ 

CandiceS James Unruh+ 

Florence Arlene Kriz Trust* 

Palo Brea ($20,000+) 

Pioneer Community Investment 

Kathleen S John Graham+ 

Kathleens Bruce Weber+ 

The Kulow Family Trust 

APS - Arizona Public Service 

Prudential Foundation 

Amy Gittler S Michael Sillyman+ 

Ginger Weise+ 

Ann S Michael Linnett 

The Arizona Republic 


Ruth Ann S Thomas Hornaday+ 

Tina Wilson+ 

Fran S Dale Linowski 

Blue Cross Blue Shield® 


Martha S Ray Hunter+ 

DianaS Allan Winston+ 

Annelise Loeser* 

of Arizona 


Barbara H. Johnson+ 

Sue S Mark Landy+ 

+ Patrons Circle members. 

Beth Meyer Lohse S Rolf Lohse 
Paul Lorah 

GoDaddy.com® 

John Douglas Architects 



FOUNDATION / 
SOCIETY GIFTS 

Arizona Community Foundation 
Arizona Native Plant Society 
Arizona State Forestry Division 
Can-Do Now Foundation 
Cosanti Foundation 
The David E. Reese Family 
Foundation 
The Dorrance Family 
Foundation 

The Fred Maytag Family 
Foundation 
Globe Foundation 
GoodSearch 

Herbert H. and Barbara C. Dow 
Foundation 

J. W. Kieckhefer Foundation 
The James and Katherine 
Randall Park Fund 
Kensington Square Foundation 
Levin Family Charitable 
Foundation 
Louis Foundation, Inc. 

Margaret T. Morris Foundation 
Morningside Foundation 
Myers Vitkin Foundation, Inc. 

The Nason Family Foundation 
National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation 

The Ottosen Family Foundation 
The Stardust Foundation 
The T. W. Lewis Foundation 
Vanguard Charitable Endowment 
Program 
Virginia G. Piper 
Charitable Trust 
The Virginia M. Ullman 
Foundation 

TENDING THE GARDEN 
Listed below are donors who 
have made gifts of $150.00+ 
from June 16,2010 through 
September 15,2010. 
Anonymous Donor (1) 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine & Peter Fine 
Alberta B. Farrington Foundation 
Paula & Robert Beck 
Madelaine Berg 
Connie& Jim Binns 
In memory of Virginia Ullman 
Arlene Brockmeyer 
& Patty Shepard 
Sandra & James Brophy 
Jean & W. Thomas Castleberry 
Anne & Fred Christensen 
Gayle & David Clinehens 
Joan & Terry Cummings 
Marla Dailey 
Mireille & Conan Dailey 
Patty D’Angelo 
The David E. Reese Family 
Foundation 
RachelS Alan Duke 
Ruth DuVal 

In memory of Merlin K. 

“Monty” DuVal 
Beverly S Paul Duzik 
Ardie S Steve Evans 
AnnieS Jon FaltisS 
Whitney Faltis 

Stephan FincherS John Snyder 
Juan Galeana 

Dr. S Mrs. James M. Gibson 
Karen S Eric Ginsburg 
Sharan Godwin S 
Michelle Godwin 
Deborah S Matthew Goode 
SandraS William Goodheart 
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When you make an 
Honor or Memorial 
tribute, the Garden 
will send your honoree 
(or their family) a 
card notifying them 
of your special gift. 
Their name(s) will 
also be included in 
a future issue of the 
Sonoran Quarterly. 
Visit dbg.org or call 
Jane Kernen at 
480 481.8147. 


Virginia & Bob Greenberg 
Elaine & Dan Gruber 
Jean & Dee Harris 
Martha E. Hunter 
Geraldine & Robert Hurckes 
Nancy & Ken Husband 
Peggy Jordan 
Margarets Daniel Kisiel 
Melissa S Ted Lagreid 
Patricia S Frederick Lau 
Richards Sally Lehmann 
Keith Longpre 
Jean Luce 

Ann RoseS Jeffrey Lund 
MaryLynn Mack 
Rebecca S Donald Mayberry 
Tahnia S Jeff McKeever 
John K. S Patricia A. Meinert 
Denny S Betty Mitchem 
Radha Nieburgs S John Pappas 
Craig 0. Pearson 
MaryS Bill Pokorny 
Kathleen S John Replogle 
Christina S Eric Reuss 
Rheinlander Trust 
In loving memory of Nancy 
& Robert Rheinlander 
Kenneth J. Schutz 
SusanS Jim Shipka 
Michael Sillyman S 
AmyJ. Gittler 
The Stardust Foundation 
Kathleen S George Tyson 
MarshaS Charles Van Dam 
Emily S Bob Vincent 
The Voss Family 
Crystal, Marcos, Anika S Noah 
Barbara WeiszS Family 
Wells Fargo 

HONOR & 

MEMORIAL GIFTS 

Honor and memorial 
contributions are used 
to provide for the Desert 



Botanical Garden’s horticulture, 
education and research 
programs. Gifts may also be 
recognized with benches & 
plaques. These contributions 
have been received from 
September 16,2010 through 
December 31,2010: 

HONOR GIFTS: 

In honor of Jack Broan 
& Leslie Grinker 
Dorothy Cowley 
In honor of Gail Cams 
& Nancy Kersten 
Cheryl Arnemann 
& Steve Yakes 
In honor of Joan & Frank 
Cohee’s 50th Wedding 
Anniversary 

Deborah & Michael Gilman 

In honor of Martha Fischer 

Deborah F.Teason 

In honor of Laila Kawari 

Gloria Robinson 

In honor of Laurel & 

Bruce Kimball 

Betsy & Dale Bucks 

In honor of Ruth 
Mathews-Getz 

Victoria Budinger 
Globe Foundation 
Phyllis & Samuel Kaminsky 
Helen Lundquist 
Charles L Ramay 
Diane & Charles Ruebling 
In honor of MEMS Executive 
Congress Speakers 
MEMS Industry Group 
In honor of Donna L. Moog 
Linda & Lee Nussbaum 
In honor of Jessica Pearce 
Sean Alfonso 

MEMORIAL GIFTS: 

In memory of Judith 
Ann Albery 

Brenda S. Horn 
Kerry & Bob Rehberg 

In memory of Rubin Ageloff 

Hilda Allred & Roy Ageloff 
In memory of Erik Anderson 
Janet E.P. Anderson 
Richard W. Danielson 
Patricia & Steven Kruse 
In memory of Helen J. Blood 
Christine Hill 

In memory of Mark Bowland 

Janets Seth Rosenberg 
In memory of Johannes Jordan 

Joan & Helge Jordan 
In memory of Lucy Knobloch 

Association of Fundraising 
Professionals, Greater 
Arizona Chapter 
Marla M. Bassler 
Kim Behrens 
Oslynn Benjamin 
Diane & Frank Blake 
Judith & Edward Dupke 
Cheryl & Raymond Egan 
Patricia & Richard Fisher 
Jan & Hal Halpin 
M. Jean Hoag 
Alan Knobloch 
Peter Knobloch 
Kathy Kramer 
Lindsay & Eric Lindstrom 
F. Harlan Loffman 
Jo Ann & Matthew Madonna 


Planned Giving Roundtable 
of Arizona 

The Phoenix Philanthropy 
Group, Inc. 

Helen Przypek-Brush 
Christi Pulley 
Laura & Neal Rockowitz 
Kenneth Schutz 
Karny Stefan 
Susanne & Ty Triplett 
Lynn & Stuart Turgel 
Greg Whitehead 
Michelle Whitehead 
Jeanette & Ben Wright 
In memory of Eugene Neff 
Mr. & Mrs. Tom Arthur 
Ernest Pivato 
MarilynS Jon Shomer 
In memory of Mary Lou Rankin 
Susan Ernst 
Barbara Lambesis 
Mary C. Rasmusson 
In memory of Patrick Rink 
D. Rae Turley 

In memory of Gary Schiller 
Martha C. Vizcaya 
In memory of Frank 
Tachau Ph.D. 

Martha C. Vizcaya 
In memory of Ansel Vizcaya 
Martha C. Vizcaya 
In memory of James Vizcaya 
Martha C. Vizcaya 
In memory of Sylvia 
Vizcaya-Alderson 
Martha C. Vizcaya 

CHIHULY DESERT 
TOWERS GIFTS 
Listed below are donors 
who have made gifts and 
pledges of $100+from 
September 16,2010 
through December 31,2010: 
Anonymous Donor (1) 

Karen L. Adams 
Kevin Axx 

Catherine Babcock 
Uta Behrens 
Howards Joy Berlin 
In honor of Oonagh Boppart 
Blue Cross Blue Shield 
of Arizona 
RoseS Joe Circello 
Lee S Mike Cohn 
Jane A.S. Cook 
Tracy Denmark S Marc 
Schwimmer 

Marilyn S H. Cliff Douglas 
Lyndall Eddy S Phillip Wagoner 
Mary S Jeff Ehret 
In memory of Denice Caldwell 
Ellen S Jere Friedman 
Angela S Jeffrey Glosser 
John M. Hedblom 
ErnieS Shirley Hodas Fund 
Barbaras Tom Hoffnagle 
Ruth Jordan 

J. W. Kieckhefer Foundation 
Madge Kunkel 
In memory of Donald B. 
Kunkel, MD. 

Melissa S Ted Lagreid 
MaryS Peter Lee 
Levin Family Charitable 
Foundation 
Kelly S Earl MacHenry 
MaryLynn Mack 
Margaret! Morris Foundation 
Joseph McAuliffe 


ElaineS David McGinn 
Helen A. Mead 
Sarah S Brian McGuire 
Maureen Olmsted S 
Michael Rosenberg 
In memory of Mahtee Olmsted 
Erin Onacki 
Kay Marie Romero 
Kenneth J. Schutz S 
Craig Thatcher 
Susan S Jim Shipka 
FloralouSS. Larry Stein 
Maree Stone 
Missy S Stephen Tufts 
Barbara B. Weisz 
In memory of William J. Weisz 

ANNUAL APPEAL & 
DONATION GIFTS 
Listed below are donors who 
have made gifts of $150+ from 
September 15,2010 through 
December 31,2010: 
Anonymous Donors (10) 

Debbie S Kenneth Abbott 
Margarets Quentin Achuff 
Susanne S John Alcock 
Steen Allard-Lawson 
Gene Almendinger 
Christines John Augustine 
Phyllis Ayer 
Catherine Babcock 
Barbara S Craig Barrett 
Ken C. Behringer 
Louise S Gregory Bridges 
Kathleen Brophy 
Robert Bulla 

Beth Byrnes S Barton Faber 
Debra S William Cain 
Jim Carlson 
Sandra S Harry Carroll 
Linda A. Cassett 
Ruth ChaoS Anna Cline 
Kathleen Church 
Sue Clark-Johnson S Brooks 
Johnson 

Mary Kathleen Collins 
Alice S David Cook 
Larry M. Cox 
Jane McKinley Crane 
DianeS Phillip Daspit 
Myrna S Floyd Dauphine 
Jo S Ron Davis 
Vivian S Daryl Dawson 
Robin S Richard Donnelley 
Marilyn SH. Cliff Douglas 
Casey Durham 
Beverly S Paul Duzik 
Suki S Fred Edwards 
Susan EhrlichS James Hair 
Angelica Elliott 
Barbara S Edward Encinas 
Gretchen Engquist S Peter Burns 
Gail Fadenrecht S Walter Flom 
William G. Farrow 
JeanneS Jim Finnegan 
Marian Fleming S R. Stephen 
Amato 

Daphne S Dick Fletcher 
Jo S John Flittie 
Amy Floods Larry West 
Sylvia Forte 
Jane A. Fouts 

Caroleanne S Thomas Gardeski 
Lois S David Gardner 
Dawn S Donald Goldman 
Caroline S Steven Gonzalez 
MaryS John Gray 
Kathy S Michael Haake 
Roberta D. Hall 


Nancy S Peter Hammond 
Barbara S Ken Hand 
Corinne Hayes 
Peggy Herz S Philip Smith 
Karen S James Janas 
Barbara H. Johnson 
MaryS Thomas Johnson 
Jane S Malcolm Jozoff 
Tobin S Dennis Kane 
Elizabeth S John Kirkpatrick 
Brian Kissinger S Todd 
McCandless 

Kathy KolbeS William Rapp 
Susan S Mark Kolman 
Lynne Lagarde S Robert Stankus 
Cynthia Lasko S P. Douglas Folk 
Marjorie V. Lebold 
Lucinda S David Lee 
Pam Levin 

SusanS William Levine 
Elaine R. Lincicome 
Arlene Lurie 
Halee Lynch 

Markow Family Foundation 
Patricia F. Martin 
Janet MaurerS Marty Davis 
Carla S Joseph McAuliffe 
Christopher McCabe 
Elaine S David McGinn 
Tahnia S Jeffrey McKeever 
Joseph A. Meeker 
Janets John Melamed 
JaniceS Richard Merkel 
Lois Mihaylo 
Deborah S Marc Miller 
Linda Munger 
Nola Musser 
Vijaya S Sateesh Nabar 
Barbara S Lawrence Nilsen 
Patricia S Sam Obregon 
JeanS James O’Donnell 
Nancy S Don Orr 
JoAnn R. Osborne 
Sundee S Dennis Patermoster 
Jody Pelusi 

Barbara S Albert Peters 
Patricia Pfister 
Linda S J. Michael Powers 
LareeSArch Rambeau 
Katie Reynolds 
Suzanne S Peter Richards 
Isabelle S Stephen Roman 
Diane S Robert Rowley 
Val S Ray Sachs 
John Sallot S Randy Lovely 
MarySchottstaedt 
Kenneth J. Schutz 
Orinda S Douglas Seitz 
Rebecca Senior 
Susan Shattuck 
Laura S Michael Smith 
Corinne S Art Smith 
Mary E. Smith 
Alices Richard Snell 
Martha S Donald Squire 
Mary Lou S PJ Stevenson 
Kyle S Mike Stoeckmann 
Mary Swanson S Bob Jacques 
Mr. S Mrs. William C. Thornton 
Elise Travers S Judy Travers 
EdgarTurcotte 
Cynthia S William Turner 
Roberta S James Urban 
Maureen SJohn Voloudakis 
Crystals Marcos Voss 
Julie Winslett Wagoner 
S Jason Wagoner 
Elaine Warner 
Anne S lan Warrander 




Willard E. White 
In honor of Oonagh Boppart 
& Hazel Hare 
LiisaS William Wilder 
Tina Wilson 
DianaS Allan Winston 
Roma S Raymond Wittcoff 

THE GARDEN WEDDING 
2010 

Listed below are businesses 
and individuals who donated 
their services for the Garden’s 
wedding held on 10-10-2010: 

The Arizona Republic 
Celebrations in Paper 
Classic Party Rentals 
Desert Botanical Garden Shop 
Fabulous Food Fine Catering 

5 Events 

Flipbook Memories 
Honey Moon Sweets Bakery and 
Desserts 

Keith Pitts Photography 
Latest Craze Productions 
Liz Love Collections 
Madison Avenue Salon & 

Day Spa 

Mancini Entertainment/ 

Music Doctors 
Ollie the Trolley/Dunn 
Transportation 
P. S. Studios, Inc. 

Petal Pusher LLC 
Pour Masters, Inc. 

Miguel Rodriguez 
Simply Cinema 
Southwick Linens 
String Serenade 
The Swingtips 
Themers LLC 
Twirl Boutique 
Victoria Canada Weddings 

6 Events 

TheWestin Kierland 
Resort & Spa 

IN-KIND GIFTS 

Listed below are donors 
who have made valued 
gifts of $150+from 
September 16,2010 through 
December 31,2010: 
Anonymous Donor 
Jelena Cooley 
Carol & Paul Gerlach 
John Douglas Architects 
Arlette X. Johnson 
Rita Jones 

KTM Construction, Inc. 

Linda H. Meyer 
Michael’s Catering 
Lillian Petroni 
Peter Plesinger 
Arthur Tiedemann 
V & P Nurseries, Inc. 

Karen & Donald Witter 

We attempt to ensure the accuracy 
of our donor’s names. If you note an 
error or omission, please contact 
Fran Linowski at 480 481.8144. 
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The Desert Botanical Garden Mission 

The Garden’s commitment to the community is to 
advance excellence in education, research, exhibition, 
and conservation of desert plants of the world with 
emphasis on the Southwestern United States. We will 
ensure that the Garden is always a compelling attraction 
that brings to life the many wonders of the desert. 


Spring Plant Sale Festival 


sponsored by THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC 


The Spring Plant Sale Festival is 
a one-stop shopping experience 
featuring the largest variety of 
arid-adapted plants available in 
one location. Garden volunteers 
and horticulturists are on hand to 
answer questions, assist in plant 
selections and offer advice. 


NEW! The Garden Boutique 
featuring a fantastic selection 
ceramic pots, art, glassware, 
bird houses, prints, ironwork and 
fountains. There will also be a 
selection of interior plants 
including bromeliads, orchids 
and cacti. 


Ask Cathy! You read her weekly 
column, “Know Your Desert Garden,” 
in The Arizona Republic’s Saturday 
Home Section. Now you can 
meet Cathy Babcock and ask her 
for plant advice both Friday and 
Saturday from 10 a.m. - 12 p.m. 

No admission charge to enter the 
Spring Plant Sale. 


Garden Members Preview: 
Friday / March 18 
7 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Open to the General Public: 
Saturday / March 19 
7 a.m. - 5 p.m. AND 

Sunday / March 20 
9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
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Desert Journal 



These four 
priorities— 
education, 
research, 
exhibition and 
conservation— 
were laid out as 
our “reason for 
being” by our 
founder, Gertrude 
Divine Webster, 
at the official 
dedication of 
the Garden. 


Education, research, 
exhibition and conservation 


While many things have changed since the 
Garden was created in 1939, our mission 
hasn’t. These four priorities—education, 
research, exhibition and conservation—were 
laid out as our “reason for being” by our 
founder, Gertrude Divine Webster, at the 
official dedication of the Garden. Today, 72 
years later, those words still guide all that we 
do, as this issue of The Sonoran Quarterly so 
poignantly demonstrates. 

In the pages that follow, a team of our scientists 
describes its research and conservation efforts 
in the cienegas (marshes) of southeastern 
Arizona. Our Director of Horticulture and our 
Director of Planning and Exhibits describe 
their design philosophies and the emerging 
role our Garden is playing in the national 
discussion about new ways to exhibit plants in 
a public garden setting. And our Director of 
Education describes numerous programs and 
services the Garden has created to encourage 
and support hobbyist gardeners throughout 
the Valley. 

I believe that it’s not easy for an institution 
to excel at even one thing. It’s all the more 
remarkable when a living museum, like 
the Garden, can achieve excellence in four 
separate areas. Our staff, volunteers, and board 
members share in this success—but I would 



like to especially acknowledge our senior 
management team for their professionalism, 
vision, and dedication to the Garden’s mission 
I wish Mrs. Webster could have met each one 
of them. I think she would have been proud 
of their stewardship of the Desert Botanical 
Garden. I know I am. 
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Portion of the Saint David Cienega, Cochise County, AZ, looking northwest. 


by Shannon Fehlberg, Ph.D., 
Dorrance Family Foundation 
Conservation Biologist 

Andrew Salywon, Ph.D., 
Assistant Flerbarium Curator, 
Research Botanist 

Kimberlie McCue, Ph.D., 
Program Director, 
Conservation of Threatened 
Species and Habitats 


As we head into the heart of 
another Phoenix summer, the 
thought of cool, wet, green spaces 
may seem like just another wishful 
daydream. It isn’t an unattainable 
dream, however. Although it maybe 
hard to believe, the state of Arizona is 
home to an amazing variety of wetlands. 
Marshes, cienegas, bosques, tinajas, 
playas, and other specialized habitats 
that harbor water all occur within the 
boundaries of our state. They also 
constitute some of the rarest and most 
threatened habitats we have: more than a 
third of our original wetlands have been 
lost just since the 1800s, due to drainage 
for conversion to other uses and the 


indirect effects of cattle ranching, wildlife 
management practices, and groundwater 
pumping. Only one percent of Arizona’s 
land still contains wetlands, yet these 
areas possess a cultural and biological 
significance disproportionate to their 
limited geographic scope. 

If you know where to look, wetlands can 
be found in most regions of Arizona. The 
unique type we will focus on in this story 
is found only in southeastern Arizona 
(as well as southwestern New Mexico 
and northern Mexico). These are the 
cienegas, a habitat type that results from 
a specific combination of a permanent 
water source, topography, and water- 
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Bouyant fruit of Lilaeopsis schaffneriana var. recurva. 



bearing soils. Amongst all the threatened 
wetland types, cienegas are considered to 
be the most imperiled, with close to 95% 
of cienegas in southern Arizona having 
been destroyed in historical times. 

What Happened to the Cienegas? 

Because cienegas are sources of 
perennial water within semiarid 
landscapes and are good habitat for 
wildlife, they have been important to 
humans since prehistoric times. 

There is little doubt that Native 
Americans modified or manipulated 
cienegas to some extent for farming 
activities, usually by stream diversion 
and through vegetation removal. 


Then, with the introduction of 
livestock by Spanish colonists in 
the early 1700s, many cienegas were 
substantially impacted by overgrazing. 
By the early 1800s, the Spanish 
missionary and military activities in 
the area decreased and as a result so 
did livestock grazing. This reprieve 
did not last long, as by the 1880s the 
railway had opened up the region to an 
influx of Anglo-Americans, many of 
whom engaged in cattle ranching. 

The ensuing extensive overgrazing, 
coupled with a persistent drought 
around 1900, denuded the landscape 
throughout the Southwest and led to 
disastrous consequences. Renewed 
rainfall on the parched landscape 
resulted in severe erosion and stream 
cutting—which precipitously lowered 
the water table (Hendrickson and 
Minkley 1985). Thus, water that 
normally fed the cienegas dried up 
and cienegas habitat was significantly 
diminished. A key species that once 
functioned to maintain cienegas is 
the beaver. Prior to the late 1800s, 
beavers were common along streams 
and cienagas in Arizona. The dams 
they built created ponds that prevented 
erosion and trapped sediments. The 
dams also raised local water tables 
and helped establish and perpetuate 
cienagas. The loss of beaver populations 


due to trapping in southern Arizona has 
negatively impacted cienagas. 

Groundwater pumping and water 
diversions for cities, agriculture, and 
mining have dropped water tables as 
well and are threats to many cienegas. 
For example, San Simon Cienega once 
stretched nearly five miles long and a 
half-mile wide in a valley bottom in 
Cochise County, along the Arizona/ 
New Mexico border. This wetland was 
partially destroyed just before the turn 
of the 20th century by overgrazing 
and stream cutting, which lowered 

Amongst all the threatened 
wetland types, cienegas are 
considered to be the most 
imperiled, with close to 
95% of cienegas in southern 
Arizona having been destroyed 
in historical times. 
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Male and female Gila topminnow. 


As members of the Center 
for Plant Conservation 
network and stewards of the 
Huachuca water umbel, we 
maintain a living collection 
of these plants in our 
conservation greenhouse. 

In addition, we are working 
with the Department 
of Defense and a local 
environmental consulting 
firm on two projects aimed 
at increasing the likelihood 
of long-term survival of 
populations of the Huachuca 
water umbel. 



the water table. Then, in the 1950s, 
groundwater pumping for irrigated 
farming completely depleted the aquifer 
that fed the cienega. It is now totally dry 
and no wetlands remain in the valley 
(Sivinskiin press). 

Arizona’s remaining cienegas provide 
critical habitat for an abundance of 
beautiful, distinctive, and rare species 
of plants and animals-especially 
native fish, reptiles, and amphibians. 
Some of these species occur in the 
Las Cienegas National Conservation 
Area (about 40 miles southeast of 
Tucson) and are highlighted on the 
webpage of the FROG Conservation 
Project (http://sites.google.com/site/ 
frogspotsprogram). Included are the 
Gila topminnow (endangered species), 
which grows 1 to 2 inches long and was 
once the most widespread and common 
fish in the Gila River basin, but is 
now restricted to several cienegas and 
drainages; the Gila chub (endangered 
species), which grows 1.5 to 14 inches 
long, and is restricted to just a few 
drainages; the Chiricahua leopard 
frog, once extremely abundant in 
southeastern Arizona but now listed as 
a threatened species; and the Mexican 
garter snake, a primarily aquatic snake, 
is a candidate threatened species 
because of declining numbers, in part 
due to invasive species such as bullfrogs 
that eat the snakes. 

Native Plant Species in Distress 

Of essential importance to all the other 
forms of life in cienegas are the native 
plant communities. The most common 
plants of southwestern cienegas are 
bulrushes (Scirpus), cattails (Typha), 
sedges (Carex), rushes (Juncus) and 
saltgrasses (Distichlis), but there are a 
number of threatened and endangered 
plants that also thrive in cienegas. 

The Canelo Hills ladies’ tresses orchid 
(Spiranthes delitescens) is an Arizona 
endemic, occurring here and nowhere 
else in the world. Known from only 
four populations existing in cienegas 


of southeastern Arizona, it was listed 
as an endangered species in 1997. This 
herbaceous plant with long, thin leaves 
grows on moist slopes and can be easily 
detected in July and August when it 
produces a long stalk (approximately 
20 inches tall) bearing up to 45 spirally 
arranged white, tubular flowers. The 
Canelo Hills ladies’ tresses orchid is 
a mycotrophic plant, meaning that it 
depends on a close association with 
fungi for its germination, growth, and 
nourishment. This dependency on 
fungi has made it extremely difficult to 
maintain any living collections outside 
of its native environment. In the past, 
the Desert Botanical Garden partnered 
with the Center for Conservation and 
Research of Endangered Wildlife, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, to attempt to 
propagate the orchid via tissue culture. 
The efforts met with limited success, but 
we may be revisiting this challenge soon. 

The Huachuca water umbel (Lilaeopsis 
schaffneriana var. recurva), a relative 
of the carrot, is somewhat more 
widespread than the Canelo Hills 
orchid. The species occurs in several 
wetlands, including cienegas, in 
southeastern Arizona and northern 
Mexico. The plant is herbaceous, and 
semi-aquatic (it can grow submerged 
in a few inches of water) with bright 
green leaves that are typically only 1 to 2 
inches long. When people see the plant 
in our greenhouse, they often mistake 
it for turf grass. However, unlike grass, 
which has flat bladelike leaves, the 
leaves of the water umbel are hollow, 
segmented, and grow vertically from 
underground rhizomes. These rhizomes 
serve as the primary mode of growth 
and reproduction for the species. Plants 
are able to spread to new sites when a 
portion of the rhizome is broken off 
and swept downstream in the course of 
seasonal floods. During the summer, 
the Huachuca water umbel may produce 
tiny white flowers (measuring less than 
l/16th of an inch) that are hidden at the 
base of the leaves and, if pollinated, can 
eventually mature into tiny, buoyant 
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Lilaeopsis schaffneriana var. recurva growing pondside along The Plants and People of the Sonoran Desert Trail. 


fruits. Currently, botanists do not know 
how frequently plants produce flowers 
or fruits, how flowers are pollinated, 
or how important this mode of 
reproduction is to the persistence and 
spread of the species. The Huachuca 
water umbel was listed as an endangered 
species in 1997, with 52 miles of streams 
and rivers in Cochise and Santa Cruz 
counties in Arizona listed as critical 
habitat for the species in 1999. 

Desert Botanical Garden 
Contributes Preservation Efforts 

As members of the Center for Plant 
Conservation network and stewards 
of the Huachuca water umbel, we 
maintain a living collection of these 
plants in our conservation greenhouse. 
In addition, we are working with the 
Department of Defense and a local 
environmental consulting firm on 
two projects aimed at increasing the 
likelihood of long-term survival of 
populations of the Huachuca water 
umbel. First, from our living collection, 
we have propagated more than 60 
plants that have been reintroduced 


to three sites in Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona. Second, we have initiated a 
study of the genetic characteristics of 
Huachuca water umbel populations. 
This conservation genetic research 
may lead to a greater understanding of 
the basic biology of Huachuca water 
umbel and help answer questions about 
how much genetic variation is found 
within populations, how different 
populations are from one another, how 
much genetic exchange takes place 
among populations, and how prevalent 
vegetative (from rhizomes) and sexual 
(flowers and fruits) reproduction are 
within populations. This knowledge 
will help inform conservation strategies 
by providing information about which 
populations face the greatest risk of 
extinction and which populations are 
genetically unique. Furthermore, this 
knowledge will benefit reintroduction 
efforts because it will help ensure 
that reintroduced populations harbor 
sufficient genetic variation and possess 
the genetic composition best-suited for 
the area of reintroduction. 


As important as cienegas and other 
wetland types are for biodiversity in 
Arizona, there is still relatively little 
known about the life forms harbored 
in these areas. Because of this we are 
actively seeking partnerships with 
the Bureau of Land Management to 
conduct surveys of the plants found 
in southwestern cienegas in order to 
document unique species before they 
are permanently lost, and to develop 
a baseline for future monitoring of 
the health of the cienegas. The more 
knowledge we have, the greater the 
possibilities for developing strategies 
to protect the natural heritage of these 
oases in the desert. 

Hendrickson, D. A. and W. L. Minkley. 1985. 
Cienegas - Vanishing climax communities of the 
American Southwest. Desert Plants 6: 131-175. 

Sivinski, R. (in press) Southwestern cienegas: Rare 
habitats for endangered wetland plants. Proceedings 
from the 5th Southwest Rare Plant Conference, Salt 
Lake City, UT. 
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Thoughts 
on Garden 
Design 

by Brian Kissinger, 

Director of Horticulture 


Frank Lloyd Wright (1867- 
1959) taught us to design 
with reverence and respect 
for the localized landscape 
while perfecting our man-made 
compositions. Working from his 
own unique architectural vision, 

Wright created buildings that would 
complement each individual site, 
buildings that would capitalize on 
and highlight the virtue of the site 
while blurring the barriers between the 
man-made and the natural worlds. 

I believe that, at the Desert Botanical 
Garden, we are putting our own 
distinctive spin on that philosophy 
as we design creatively enhanced 
representations of the natural world. 

As a landscape designer in private 
practice for nearly 25 years, I have 
worked in many climate zones, 
experimenting with many different 
design approaches. I am truly excited 
to now be part of the Desert Botanical 
Garden community—staff, volunteers, 
and visitors—sharing our common 
enthusiasm for the remarkably 
sculptural plants of the deserts of 
the world. The challenge for me as a 
landscape designer and horticulturist is 
how to add my touch to such a beautiful 
place. I feel there are many spaces in 
the Garden that are already wonderful. 






Before and After: Top - Entrance Spiral before redesign, Bottom - Entrance Spiral redesigned. Compare and Contrast: Top - no resting place for the eye. 

Bottom - simple groupings create a better understanding 
of plant relationships. 


But I also see other areas of the Garden 
that need a designer’s eye. My challenge 
is to make those spaces come to life. 

A case in point is the newly planted 
agave spiral. When asked to evaluate 
the spiral at the entrance to the 
Garden, I was eager to follow my 
own design inclinations. I felt the 
space needed to be as exciting as the 
new Chihuly sculptures. Plainly, 


the existing monoculture of agaves 
needed to come out, especially since 
many of them had recently reached 
the end of their life cycle. But what, 
then, could replace them, what would 
help the viewer grasp the intent of 
the sculptor? To me, the solution was 
clear: create a display featuring the very 
plants that Dale Chihuly represented 
in his glass works—use the elegant 
and structurally fascinating yucca. 


Because cacti and succulents are such 
sculptural plants, it is imperative 
that, when incorporating them into 
displays, we study the relationship of 
plant to site, plant to plant, and the 
negative space in between. We must 
also consider how a plant nestles up 
to a boulder, how light plays a huge 
role in the composition, and how 
there should be a resting place for the 
eye. These are the tools of a landscape 
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Hardscape as negative space. 


Which side is an example of negative space? Both are. Some would say the massed rosemary (right). 
Others would say the gravel substrate with low cacti. 


Cacti and succulents 
are very strong sculptural 
plants. It is imperative 
that, when incorporating 
them into displays, you 
study the relationship of 
plant to site, plant to plant, 
and the negative space 
in between that gives 
definition to the whole. 


designer and when used correctly the 
impact can be profound. The photos 
on page nine show how the newly 
planted yuccas work with the sculptures, 
instead of fighting against them. 

Looking Ahead 

I will soon complete my first year 
at the Garden, and look forward to 
many more. As I get to know the 
institution better, and as I think about 
my prior experiences as a landscape 
designer, some guiding principles to 
use in moving the Garden’s displays 
forward have begun to gel, and I 
wanted to share them with you: 

• Look to the past for inspiration and 
respect the basic goal of desert plant 
conservation in the design process. 

• Carefully edit and enhance 
the existing core trail and help 
choreograph the expansion and 
improvement of this trail. 


• Bring the best practices of landscape 
design—using light, form, texture, 
color, and negative space—to 
create gorgeous plant displays 

that delight all the senses. 

• Create clear and beautiful messages 
that people will remember when 
thinking of the Desert Botanical 
Garden, messages of our mission, 
values, and aesthetics. 

• Develop new seasonal plant 
displays wherever possible and 
establish a sense of change and 
anticipation for the visitor. 

Here at the Garden we use the 
term “perennial renewal” to describe 
the on-going process of keeping 
the plant displays beautiful. It’s both 
a never-ending process and a labor 
of love. I look forward to sharing 
our evolving ideas with readers in 
future issues. 
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The Desert Botanical Garden Hosts 

APGA DESIGN AND 
PLANNING SYMPOSIUM 

by Elaine McGinn, Director of Planning and Exhibits 



In early March, the Desert 
Botanical Garden hosted the 
third American Public Garden 
Association’s design and 
planning symposium, Collections 
and Design: Power to the Plants. 
Eighty public garden professionals 
and landscape designers from 
across the United States enjoyed an 
opening reception hosted by the 
Desert Botanical Garden, and six 
sessions that were jointly presented by 
nationally recognized public garden 
design professionals and landscape 
architects. Each of the outstanding 
presenters brought a different 
perspective on collections and design. 
The format of the design symposium 
allowed for a broad discussion about 
diverse methods and skills: attendees 
shared knowledge, experiences, 
perspectives, and insights. 

The keynote speakers, Scott and 
Lauren Ogden, kicked off the 
symposium with a wonderful 
presentation about plant-driven 
design. Their ideas for creating 
gardens that honor plants and place 
perfectly set the tone for the sessions 
that followed. Additional topics 
ranged from techniques for the 
beginning designer to fresh ideas for 
professionals interested in innovative 
planting design strategies in public 
garden practice. The Desert Botanical 
Garden was well represented at the 
symposium, as three of the presenters 
were from our staff. The attendance 
of 25 staff and board members was 
made possible by a generous staff 
development grant from the Virginia 


G. Piper Charitable Trust as part of 
my Piper Fellowship program. 

The Design Professional Section 
(DPS) of the APGA was responsible 
for planning the symposium. The 
DPS is a resource for planning 
and design professionals working 
in and with public gardens, and is 
committed to fostering, recognizing, 
and achieving planning and design 
best practices and excellence. 

In June, I will begin a two year 
term as the Chair of the Design 
Professional Section. As Chair 
I hope to continue the dialogue 
about ways that public gardens can 
respond to ever-changing social and 
cultural contexts (demographic, 
economic, ecological, etc.) that 
impact gardens. My objective as 
chair of this section, and as the 
director of planning and exhibits 
at the Desert Botanical Garden, is 


to stay abreast of dynamic design 
trends that keep gardens relevant 
while fulfilling their missions. By 
combining design and horticulture 
to create beautiful, engaging, and 
educational experiences, we can 
renew connections to nature through 
a journey of unexpected discovery. 

You can purchase Scott and 
Lauren Springer Ogden’s book, 
Plant-Driven Design, Creating 
Gardens That Honor Plants, Place , 
and Spirit online at dbg.org/shop/ 
books-cds or at the Garden Shop 
this summer. Visiting the Garden 
- stop by the Garden’s Schilling 
Library to preview a copy of the 
book. 


* 
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Peniocereus marianus. 


Many of you are familiar with the cactus known as the Arizona Queen of the Night. Its 
flowers are known for their intoxicating fragrance and elegant beauty. Normally a very 
plain and largely overlooked plant when not in flower, these cacti have stems that are 
small in diameter, often growing within other shrubs. The scientific name for Queen of 
the Night is Peniocereus greggii var. transmontanus (A). The word “ Peniocereus ’ is derived 
from the Greek penion, meaning thread on the bobbin, referring to the threadlike stems 
as well as the numerous threadlike filaments in the flowers. According to the International 
Cactaceae Systematics Group, Peniocereus now includes species formerly in the genera 
Cullmannia, Neoevansia, and Nyctocereus as well as most of those once in Wilcoxia. 

Numbering 18 species, Peniocereus is a relatively small genus distributed through the 
southwest U.S., northwest Mexico, and south through Mexico into Central America. 

The plants tend to be shrubby, prostrate, or climbing over other plants, and most have 
tuberous roots. The stems range from 1-4 meters long and are slender with short spines 
that are sometimes flattened against the surface. These aboveground stems often look 
by Scott McMahon, Cactaceae dead or closely resemble the woody stems of the shrubs that conceal them. Flowers are 

Collections Manager usually borne along the stems, can open at night or during the day, and are usually large. 

Most are white, but some species have colors ranging from orange-red to reddish purple. 
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The plants’ cryptic aboveground growth 
habits belie the the often huge 
underground tubers below, which can 
approach diameters of 24 inches. These 
tubers can be baked and eaten, plus the 
plants have been used medicinally by 
native peoples. 

Peniocereus greggii var. greggii has flowers 
up to two inches in diameter and is 
found only in the Chihuahuan Desert 
at elevations above 1,200 meters. The 
variety transmontanus has flowers up to 
three inches in diameter and occurs in 
the Sonoran Desert below 1,000 meters 
in Arizona and Sonora. 

Peniocereus marianus (B) comes from 
Sonora and Sinaloa, Mexico. It produces 
a series of two inch, off-white flowers 
along the margins of the stems. Although 
not as fragrant as the Queen of the 
Night, they are still beautiful when they 
appear after sundown and into the next 
morning until they close. 

Peniocereus striatus is from southern 
Arizona, Sonora, Sinaloa, and Baja 
California. Its more slender stems blend 
in well with their surroundings, and 
its flowers range from white to pink or 
purple-tinged. 

Peniocereus viperinus (C) comes from 
farther south in the states of Morelos, 
Oaxaca, and Puebla, Mexico. Flowers are 
almost two inches wide and a striking 
orange-red. 

Another species from Baja and its 
surrounding islands, Peniocereus 
johnstonii likes to clamber up shrubs 
or small trees. Its flowers are white, 
nocturnal, and fragrant. 

The remainder of the genus comes from 
the central or southern states of Mexico 
or Central America. Collectors may 
encounter two of these, Peniocereus 
maculatus or its close relative, and one of 
the most difficult names to pronounce, 
Peniocereus tepalcatepecanus. 

When you are handling or transplanting 
Peniocereus, remember to take care not 
to damage the rot-susceptible tubers. 
When we have moved plants that have 
been in the ground for a number of 
years, we are always surprised at how 


large the tubers have grown relative to 
so few stems above ground (D). These 
plants need well-drained soil and a 
protected location here in Phoenix, 
such as under a tree or growing within 
a native shrub. Keep the cactus a foot 
or so from the trunk of the companion 
plant so as not to interfere with the root 
system, and avoid any water sources 
such as emitters, which can rot the tuber. 
Occasional water from a hose in the 
warmer months is all these plants need. 

This latest hard freeze has been a 
problem for my P. viperinus and 
P. johnstonii, but I am hopeful the 
tubers will send out new stems with 
the warmer weather. We once salvaged 
a huge P. greggii v. transmontanus that 
had dozens of branches coming out of 
a single stem, which had been damaged 
during transport. I planted it anyway 
under a palo verde and left it alone for 
two years, with its only water coming 
from rainfall and the once-a-month 
summer sprinklers. Now, after the 
original stem is gone, there are new ones 
rising up into the palo verde, which I 
hope will bloom this summer. 

Arizona Queen of the Night cacti are 
usually available in smaller pots at our 
plant sales and sometimes elsewhere 
where cacti are sold, but finding a large 
one is more difficult. We occasionally 
purchase some five gallon plants for 
our sale, but these go quickly because 
of their popularity. For information on 
nurseries that sell cacti, try the Cactus 
and Succulent Plant Mall on the web. 
Since these nurseries offer a limited 
number of many species, you will have to 
call them for availability, rather than rely 
on their lists on the internet. Another 
good resource is the Central Arizona 
Cactus and Succulent Society; members 
may have some Peniocereus or know 
where to find them. Meetings are open 
to everyone, and it’s a good way to meet 
people and gain information on cacti 
and succulents. Visit dbg.org for meeting 
schedules and bi-annual plant sale 
information. 

For information and dates for the 
Fall 2011 Plant Sale, visit dbg.org/ 
events-exhibitions/fall-plant-sale. 



Desert Queen’ Fragrance 


By Joann Petz, Founder - Once in 
a Bloom Fragrances, Inc. 

In 2001, in the midst of a life 
transition and after 12 years in 
the fragrance industry based in 
NYC, I learned of the Queen of the 
Night from a friend in Arizona-a 
beautifully fragrant cactus flower that 
blooms only one night each year! I 
was at once intrigued, inspired and 
captivated. What does it smell like? 
Exactly when does it bloom? Do many 
people know about this flower? 

My fragrance background kicked 
in and I began to seriously ponder 
creating a fragrance based on the 
essence of this flower. In my head, 
the idea of “Desert Queen®” began 
to stir. Sometimes small miracles 
are overlooked, and I didn’t want this 
to be one of them: I traded in my 
Zagat guide (a well-known restaurant 
guide) for desert trails and Southwest 
flora guides and began to make my 
concept a reality. 

I recruited Mr. Felix Buccellato, who 
is a world-renowned perfumer or 
“nose” as he is called in the fragrance 
industry. We worked closely with the 
Desert Botanical Garden to pinpoint 
the approximate time during which the 
Queen of the Night would bloom. Felix 
then came to Phoenix, and paced, 
much like an expectant father, waiting 
for the Queen of the Night to arrive. 
When the bloom finally emerged 10 
nights later, Felix, using his incredible 
scent memory, was able to analyze 
the flower’s essence, to capture 
its most important and prominent 
characteristics, and then to recreate 
its natural aroma for my small miracle 
of an idea. The Desert Queen® 
fragrance was born! 

Stop by the Garden Shop 
and purchase this wonderful 
fragrance or shop online at 
dbg.org/shop/gifts. 
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The Garden has become the premiere resource 
for expertise in desert landscaping and gardening 
in Arizona. To support these programs, the Education 
Department has created a new position: Landscape and 
Gardening Education Manager. Angelica Elliott, formerly 
of the horticulture department, began her duties in this new 
position in November 2010. 

The ultimate goal for this position is to maximize the 
effectiveness of each public horticulture program offered by 
the Garden. All of the Gardens public horticulture programs 
are now gathered under one umbrella and it is the Landscape 
and Gardening Education Manager’s responsibility to lead 
the development, implementation, promotion, and evaluation 
of these programs. The position involves a great deal of 
collaboration and logistical planning, featuring programs 
taught by expert instructors from the Garden’s horticulture 
staff and the broader community. Elliott will work with the 
Directors of Education and Horticulture to identify and 
combine all of the Garden’s public horticulture programs 
and publications into one portfolio of offerings. 

These include: 

• Lead and manage the Garden’s Plant Hotline and Ask 
a Gardener programs in collaboration with volunteers, 
with the goal of expanding their visibility and efficacy 
within the community. 

• Collaborate with the Adult Education Manager in 

developing, implementing, and managing new gardening 
and landscaping classes for the quarterly calendar. 

• Develop and manage the landscape and gardening 
portion of the Speaker’s Bureau for offsite presentations 
and workshops. 

• Collaborate with the Desert Landscaper School 
Coordinator in creating professional development 
opportunities for local, national, and international 
horticulturists and graduates of the Desert Landscaper 
School. 

• Serve as a horticultural content expert for reviewing 
and editing educational materials, interpretive signage, 
and public programs. 

• Participate in the teaching, training, and curriculum 
development for staff and volunteers in topics related to 
gardening and landscaping in the Sonoran Desert. 



Ask a Gardner Station 
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Wildflower InfoSite 


Elliott has begun a number of projects with the Garden’s 
Digital Content Manager, Ashley Panter, to disseminate 
gardening information through a variety of web-based 
services. The online gardening calendar has undergone major 
upgrades with the addition of images and content, increasing 
its educational value to the community with the latest 
information and advice on gardening in the low desert. 


by Tina Wilson, Director of Education 
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Desert Landscaper School 


A new video log was launched in April that will be posted 
through YouTube and cross-promoted through the 
Garden’s website. These videos, offered in English and 
Spanish, will take the visitor behind-the-scenes, provide 
discussions on gardening from horticulture staff members, 
and keep viewers abreast of the current projects being 
undertaken by the horticulture director. Videos currently 
include designing the agave spiral, agave harvest and roast, 
and wildflowers. 


for the community to share their wildflower sightings, as well 
as pictures, on our Facebook page or on Flickr®. Throughout 
the year, we will provide weekly information on what is currently 
blooming in the Garden. It will be featured in the See What's 
New section of the Garden’s home page of the website, the 
Gardening and Horticulture page, the Garden’s Flickr® page, 
and on our Facebook page. What's Blooming in the Garden 
will provide visitors, staff, and volunteers with images, locations, 
and a brief description of the plants featured. In the two weeks 
since it was launched on our website, we have had over 7,400 hits 
or views. 


This new position will allow the Garden to expand its services 
within the community while promoting and teaching 
responsible landscaping and gardening practices for living 
in the desert. Elliott will continue to advance these projects so all 
material and resources are current and relevant to our visitors’ 
needs, while designing and implementing new programs that 
align with the Garden’s mission. 


During the spring season, one of the most commonly asked 
questions is, “What’s in bloom?” To address this question, 
the Garden provides a Wildflower InfoSite service, also on 
our website, that is a compilation of wildflower sightings from 
national, state, county and city parks, botanical gardens, and 
other institutions throughout the state. The Wildflower InfoSite 
is online and accessible via the Desert Botanical Garden’s 
website at dbg.org during March and April and is updated 
on a weekly basis. New this year, we have included a map 
to provide visitors with the locations where they may find 
wildflowers blooming, as well as a brief description and photos. 
An additional feature of the Wildflower InfoSite is the chance 



WHAT ARE THE TOP 5 PLANTS FOR WHICH THE PLANT 
HOTLINE RECEIVES REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION? 

Saguaro Agaves Mesquites Citrus Ocotillos 

WHAT ARE THE TOP 5 LANDSCAPING QUESTIONS 
THE ASK A GARDENER STATION RECEIVES? 

What plants can be used around the pool 

What plants are rabbit-resistant 

How to grow wildflowers 

How and when to prune trees and/or shrubs 

How much and when to water desert landscape 
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Be a Part of the Growing Movement 

Attend the Desert Landscaper School 


Many of us who love the desert 
are saddened to see its beautiful 
plants receiving care that not only 
does not help them, but actually 
harms them. It does not spring from a 
malicious motive that good people harm 
plants, but from lack of knowledge. 
Imagine how different our streetscapes 
and landscapes would be if we could 
spread the word about the best practices 
in desert plant care. 

At the Desert Botanical Garden, we 
take spreading the best management 
practices of desert plant care seriously, 
and we encourage you to attend the 
Desert Landscaper School Certification 
Program. I asked two recently certified 
desert landscapers to share their thoughts 
on the Desert Landscaper School. 



Donald Ottosen, class of 2010, 

sent these thoughts: 

As a Phoenix native and a life-long 
outdoorsman, I have always felt a deep 
connection to and appreciation for the 
Sonoran Desert, but like many others 
did not have the ability to identify more 
than the most basic desert plants, such 
as a saguaro, an ocotillo, or a barrel 
cactus. I didn’t know how to make desert 
plants grow and thrive in a home garden. 
Attending the three semester Desert 


Landscaper School (DLS) allowed me to 
gain an understanding of the principles 
and techniques ofxeriscape landscaping. 

I was able to master the knowledge and 
expertise needed to identify, design, install, 
and care for a wide variety of plants, thus 
creating a beautiful desert garden, which 
now provides many hours of peacefulness, 
tranquility, and enjoyment. 



Cynthia Turner, class of 2009, 

explains why she attended: 

I had always wanted to enroll in the 
Landscaper School, and the time came 
when I was able to do so. Attending the 
Desert Landscaper School opened my 
eyes to the beauty and understanding of 
the desert environment, which I don’t 
think the casual observer absorbs in the 
same depth. The school was refreshing 
and challenging and was a great blessing 
to me. I often encourage people to go there 
and attend the school; join up! 

This year Cynthia sponsored someone 
to attend the school on a “spontaneous 
scholarship.” I asked Cynthia to tell me 
about her one-time scholarship. 

The scholarship idea came about like 
this: I live in a community where I saw 
a lot of round [pruned] shrubs and it 
occurred to me that the DLS might be of 
interest to our chief gardener. He had been 


thinking of it and, when the scholarship 
became available for him, he eagerly 
signed up for the school. It has been of 
great benefit to our community. The 
scholarship program enables and promotes 
fine gardening, and will be a lasting gift to 
your neighbors and your own garden. 

Thank you to Cynthia Turner, who 
not only educated herself but, as a 
donor, made it possible for someone 
in the landscape industry to learn the 
best management practices of desert 
plant care. 

In addition, an annual scholarship 
is awarded by the Arizona Herb 
Association (AHA). The AHA is 
making a difference through education 
with its Jane Haynes Scholarship to the 
Desert Landscaper School. Its mission 
is to support the study of herbs that 
grow in the Southwest for ornamental, 
culinary, and other uses. Learn more 
about AHA and how you can apply 
for or contribute to the scholarship at 
www.azherb.org. 

There are more than 1,100 Certified 
Desert Landscapers; join them and 
be a part of the growing movement on 
best practices in desert plant care by 
attending the Desert Landscaper 
School this fall, or by contributing to 
the education of another. 

Register now! Open House is 
Thursday, August 4. Contact 
us for more information at 
480 481.8161 or to be put 
on a reminder list for the 
Open House.Register online 
for fall classes at dbg.org/ 
desertlandscaperschool. 


by Rebecca Senior, Desert Landscaper School Coordinator 
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Annual Report Online 


The Desert Botanical Garden’s 2010 
Annual Report is now available online 
at dbg.org/annualreport. In the past 
we have printed and mailed a copy of 
the report to every Garden member 
household. With our membership 
at more than 23,000 households and 
growing, we feel it is time to limit print 
copies and make the annual report 
available online, thereby reducing the 
Garden’s impact on the environment. 

We have included an excerpt of the 
Annual Report, “By the Numbers,” 
in this issue of the The Sonoran 
Quarterly. Please take a moment to 
review the completed publication at 
dbg.org/annualreport. 


Attendance 

367,047 

Membership Households 

23,230 

Horticulture 

Acres at Desert Botanical Garden 145 

Acres under cultivation 

50 

Annual Plant Sales 

2 

Attendance at Plant Sales 

10,637 

Landscape and Gardening 
Desert Landscaper School 
Graduates 2010 

88 

Desert Landscaper School 
Graduates Cumulative 

1,155 

Plant Hotline Questions Answered 

(Calls -712 / Emails -559) 

1,271 

Ask a Gardener 

Visitor Interactions 

3,490 

Living Collection 

Total accessioned plants 

20,770 

Total accessioned seeds 

4,142 

Total number of species 

4,117 

New accessions added 

124 

New species added 

29 

Rare and Endangered 

Rare and endangered 
seed collections 

401 

Rare and endangered plants 

987 


Herbarium 

Total Specimens 66,323 


Research Publications 

5 

Schilling Library 

Books 

7,557 

Botanical Prints 

600 

Journal and 

Newsletter Titles 

342 

Maps 

2,376 

Volunteers 

Individual Volunteers 

903 

Community and Corporate 
Organizations 

83 

New Volunteers 

191 

Total Active Hardy 

Perennials (10+ years) 

146 

Total Hours Contributed 

77, 670 

Awards for 2010 

100+ Hours 

274 

Length of Service Awards: 

500 hours 

31 

1,000 hours 

16 

2,000 hours 

4 

3,000 hours 

4 

4,000 hours 

5 

5,000 hours 

1 

6,000 hours 

2 

8,000 hours 

2 

19,000 hours 

1 

Docent Interpreter Interactions 

with the Public 

89,236 

Education and Tours 

School Tour Participants 

33,313 

Children in Camp 

90 

Children in Seedlings 

Preschool Program 

219 

Girl Scout Participants 

444 

Adult Education 

Class Participants 

4,088 

Staff 

Full-time 

92 

Part-time and Seasonal 

91 


I garc/en news 


Garden Honors Trustee Marta Morando 

Each fall the Garden honors a significant donor with its Spirit of Philanthropy 
Award. On November 17,2010, Marta Morando accepted the Garden’s 2010 “Spirit” 
award at the Philanthropy Awards Dinner, sponsored by the Association of Fundraising 
Professionals Greater Arizona Chapter. An avid gardener and nature-lover, Marta attended 
the Desert Landscaper School and has made major gifts including support for the Tending the 
Garden Campaign, Desert Towers initiative, and annual operations. She has made generous 
provisions for the Garden in her estate plan and is a member of the Sonoran Circle. Marta 
was elected to the Board of Trustees after 2008, and has served as Board Vice President, Chair 
of the Donor Recognition Committee, and as an active participant in a number of Board 
committees. She led an effort to update the institution’s gift policies and contributed more 
than 120 volunteer hours in the 2009-10 season alone. The Garden is grateful and inspired by 
her many gifts of time, talent, and funds! 


Garden Fundraisers in 
Professional Mentor Program 

The Garden is pleased to recognize two Development 
staff members selected to participate in the 
Association of Fundraising Professionals (AFP) Greater 
Arizona Chapter Professional Mentor Program. Halee 
Lynch (right), Membership Manager, completed the program in 
December 2010. Jane Kernen (left), Individual Giving Associate, 
is part of the 2011 Mentor Program class. 

Considered one of the best comprehensive training programs 
in the non-profit fundraising field, the Professional Mentor 
Program provides a unique eight-month curriculum that pairs 
a seasoned professional with each participant to complete a 
fundraising service project for their organization’s annual fund. 




The Conversation: One year later 

The Garden’s social media has continued to expand over the last year. We have 
gone from 3,250 Facebook fans in June of 2010 to more than 9,000. On Twitter the number 
of followers is quickly nearing 3,000 and the Garden has reached 37,588 views on YouTube. 
Flickr® continues to be a vibrant community with 41,194 views of Garden images. In the 
ever expanding and changing world of social media, the Garden’s fans, followers, and 
viewers continue to interact with the Garden and each other. From identifying plants to 
sharing favorite pumpkin recipes, social media has become another place where old friends can meet and new 
friends can discover the Garden. Every week we share what is blooming in the Garden, what birds were sighted in 
the regular Monday morning birdwalk, and all the events that are happening at the Garden that week. We started 
the conversation over two years ago in April and the conversation continues to grow each day. For the latest Garden 
information visit dbg.org. Under Garden Community you can subscribe to the Garden’s e-newsletter. 
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Research Department Receives 
Funding for Two New Projects 

Buffelgrass (Pennisetum ciliare) has been recognized 
in southern Arizona for over a decade as an invasive 
species that can have devastating impacts on the 
landscape. This grass, introduced from Africa as livestock 
forage, crowds out native species and creates a wildfire risk in 
areas not previously exposed to fire. What is not clear is the extent 
to which buffelgrass is making inroads into native habitats in 
central Arizona. The Garden Research Department has begun 
addressing this question by conducting a study on the extent 
of buffelgrass incursion into the Sonoran Desert National 
Monument located southwest of Phoenix. The Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) is providing funding for this two year project 
with initial funds of $21,842, with the possibility of additional 
funds in the next fiscal year. 

The Garden has also been awarded a $30,000 grant from the 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation to conduct a GIS-based 
(Geographic Information System) Analysis of Endemic Plant 
Distributions in Arizona. Of the 4,000 species of vascular plants 
found in the state, 230 are thought to be endemic, occurring in 
Arizona and nowhere else in the world. Over an 18 month period, 
Garden researchers will prepare a complete, annotated list of 
Arizona plant endemics and map the distributions of each species 
using a GIS. An analysis of all the data will be done to identify 
areas of endemic richness. These “hotspots” of endemism can be 
used as surrogates for overall diversity, identifying priority areas 
for conservation. Partners in this project are the BLM, US Forest 
Service, and the National Park Service. 



Members Only Summer Sale 

June 10 -19, 2011 
Open daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

30% Off all merchandise Gifts and Plants 

Present your Garden membership card to receive discount. 
Discount applies only to members named on the card. 
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The Desert Botanical Garden Mission 

The Garden’s commitment to the community is to 
advance excellence in education, research, exhibition, 
and conservation of desert plants of the world with 
emphasis on the Southwestern United States. We will 
ensure that the Garden is always a compelling attraction 
that brings to life the many wonders of the desert. 


Garden Shop: Shop In-Store or Online 


Clockwise from right: 

Garden Photo Book 

We’ve bound 80 of the most gorgeous photos of the Garden 
into a coffee table book. Keep the Garden with you all year. 

BBQ 

Spice up your barbeque skills with Mad Coyote Joe’s 
Sonoran Grill Cookbook or add some flavor with 
our selection of Southwestern jams, rubs and sauces. 

Items individually priced. 

Queen Creek Olive Mill 

The Garden Shop now offers a selection of locally 
produced products from Queen Creek Olive Mill. 



All items available in the Garden Shop and online at dbg.org/shop-the-garden. 


















Desert Journal 



In the coming 
year, the 
Garden will 
undertake 
exciting 
collaborations 
with key 
cultural and 
conservation 
partners. 


One plus One is 
Greater than Two 
The Power of Collaboration 


I’ve always believed in the power of collaboration. 
Especially now, as the economy continues to 
struggle to regain its vigor, the importance of not- 
for-profit groups working together is more critical 
than ever before. Think of it as the new math.. .one 
plus one equals more than two. 

See for yourself as you read this issue of the Sonoran 
Quarterly. In the coming year the Garden will 
undertake these exciting collaborations with key 
cultural and conservation partners: 

The Nature Conservancy. In partnership with our 
colleagues at the Arizona Chapter of The Nature 
Conservancy, we are sponsoring an exhibit on 
sustainability called Design for a Living World. 

This exhibit was actually commissioned by 
The Nature Conservancy, premiered at the Cooper- 
Hewitt Museum in New York, and is currently 
on display at the Field Museum in Chicago. Our 
Garden will be the first in the nation to host this 
stunning showcase of fashion, design, and the use 
of sustainable materials. 


Ballet Arizona and MOMIX. Working with our 
friends at Ballet Arizona we are proud to co-present 
the Arizona premiere of Botanica. Defying gravity 
in a wild display of changing seasons, the MOMIX 
Dance Company will transform the Orpheum 
Theatre in downtown Phoenix into a fantasy land 
of floral wonder. We are also collaborating with 



Ballet Arizona to commission a new work, Topia, 
by artistic director lb Anderson, to be performed 
outdoors at the Garden. 

Mesa Arts Center and National Geographic LIVE! 
For the third consecutive year, the Garden will 
be the Community Sponsor for the National 
Geographic LIVE! series at the Mesa Arts Center. 
We are proud to help bring this year’s line-up of 
four extraordinary explorers to the stage, to speak 
in person about their adventures around the world. 

I hope you agree it's going to be an exciting year at 
the Garden. Building on the beauty of the plants 
in the fall and winter seasons, and coupled with 
the serenity of Las Noches de las Luminarias, these 
partnerships will increase the Garden's service to 
our members and the broader community. They 
will also enrich our collective cultural landscape 
and, we hope, make the Garden and each of our 
partners even stronger as we pursue our individual 
missions together. 

Please visit dbg.org for event details and information. 
Ken Schutz, 

The Dr. William Huizingh Executive Director 
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Toothpick Cactus, Stetsonia coryne. Can take full 
sun but does best in some shade. Needs good 
drainage. Flowers are white and bloom at night. 
Comes from high, arid regions of NW Argentina 
and neighboring Bolivia and Paraguay. 
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Open to the General Public - October 15 -16 

Visit dbg.org/plantsale for information. 
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The Cactus Family 


by Wendy C. Hodgson, Curator of the Herbarium and Dr. Andrew M. Salywon, Assistant Herbarium Curator 



The Intermountain Region is a 
vast, rugged area that includes 
Utah, most of Nevada, and parts 
of Oregon, Colorado, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, and Arizona. 

It lies roughly between the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascades on the west and the Rocky 
Mountains on the east, and between the 
Pacific Northwest to the north and the 
warmer, dry lands to the south in north- 
central Arizona. It boasts an impressive 
number of some of the country’s most 
spectacularly scenic national parks: 
Grand Canyon (Arizona), Zion, Bryce 
Canyon, Canyonlands, Capital Reef, and 
Arches (Utah), Great Basin (Nevada), 
and Mesa Verde (Colorado). The region’s 
environments range from sagebrush- 


filled, low desert basins to the coniferous 
forests and alpine tundra of high 
mountain ranges and contain an amazing 
array of plant species. 

Key to understanding the environments 
of any region is comprehensive knowledge 
of all the plant species found there, which 
is compiled by botanists into published 
works called floras. A flora is a descriptive 
list of all plant life of a given place or 
time, and often includes keys for plant 
identification. Floras provide essential 
information to a diverse audience, 
including scientists, land managers, and 
others interested in understanding and 
protecting plants and their habitats. 


Opuntia polyacantha flowering in a southern Utah sand dune environment. 


The Intermountain Flora is the first and 
only comprehensive work that focuses 
on the Intermountain Region’s plant 
diversity. Seven volumes have been 
published by the New York Botanical 
Garden from 1972 to 2005, with the 
eighth and final volume now in press. 
The first seven volumes were largely 
written by botanists at New York 
Botanical Garden, but the Cactaceae 
(cactus family) section of volume eight 
required outside expertise. In late 2005, 
the flora’s editors, Drs. Patricia and 
Noel Holmgren, invited the Desert 
Botanical Garden’s research staff to 
write the Cactaceae section for the final 
volume. Honored by their request, and 
knowing that we had a well-qualified 






Western United States showing The Intermountain Region of the western U.S. The 
light green-colored area shows the area covered in the 8 volumes of Intermountain Flora; 
the gray-shaded areas of Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado have been covered in 
other comprehensive floras. 


One of the Garden’s masterfully prepared herbarium specimens of a 
cactus - Echinomastus johnsonii -showing sectioned flowers, spine 
clusters, the dried, fleshed exterior of the plant, and a color photo taken 
in the field. 


team of experts on cacti, we accepted 
the opportunity to contribute to this 
important work. 


The Intermountain Flora volumes set a 
standard of excellence for the creation 
of comprehensive floras. Each volume 
contains detailed descriptions of all 
known plant families, genera and 
species, identification keys, distribution 
information, and informative notes 
regarding natural history and biology. 
Pen-and-ink drawings of every 
species, including characters used in 
identification, illustrate the volumes. 


and Grusonia (club chollas). We 
(Hodgson and Salywon) were responsible 
for Mammillaria, Coryphantha, 
Ferocactus, and Echinocactus 
(pincushion and barrel cacti), Dr. 

Charles Butterworth was responsible 
for Sclerocactus and Pediocactus, and 
Dr. Marc Baker worked on Echinocereus 
(hedgehog cacti) and Echinomastus. 


Cactus Experts and Collections - 
Keys to Success 

Our first task was to assemble a team 
of cactus experts. We did not have to 
look far, as many of the most prominent 
researchers of the region's cacti live in 
Arizona. We asked Dr. Donald Pinkava, 
world-renowned cactus specialist (also 
professor emeritus at Arizona State 
University and mentor to several Garden 
researchers past and present) to assist us 
in coordinating the project and to write 
the descriptions for the genera Opuntia 
(prickly pears), Cylindropuntia (chollas), 


The cactus family has long been a 
major focus of the Garden’s living 
and herbarium collections. With 
approximately 1,000 species in the living 
cactus collection, most of the species that 
occur throughout the Intermountain 
Region were already represented. These 
accessioned specimens and associated 
data provided invaluable reference 
material for descriptions and illustrations 
in the volume. Last year, the Garden was 
designated as the National Collection of 
the cactus family by the North American 
Plant Collections Consortium of the 
American Public Gardens Association 
(see Sonoran Quarterly, Dec. 2010, p. 4-7). 


The Garden’s herbarium collection 
of dried, pressed plant specimens, 
which provide a permanent reference 


Making useful pressed herbarium 
specimens of cacti presents considerable 
challenges that require much time, 
patience, and experience. Thick, fleshy 
stems and spine clusters need special 
preparation, and critical anatomical 
features must be preserved. These 
preparations may include cross-sections 


of materials for future examination 
and verification, was also essential for 
the work. Any published flora requires 
that herbarium specimens be used to 
document the species and the localities 
where they were found. This level of 
documentation is necessary should any 
future questions arise about identities of 
plants included in the flora. The Garden’s 
herbarium contains 4,700 cactus 
specimens. To supplement this collection 
in preparing this comprehensive 
treatment, more than 2,200 additional 
specimens were borrowed from other 
herbaria that have large and historically 
important collections. They included 
New York Botanical Garden, Rancho 
Santa Ana Botanic Garden, Missouri 
Botanical Garden, the University of 
Nevada at Reno, and the Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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of stems that show the sizes, arrangement, and number of ribs, 
spines, or tubercles; sections of the external spine-bearing “skin” 
from which the internal succulent tissues have been removed; and 
longitudinally halved flowers showing the arrangement of male 
and female parts. Additionally, some cacti - the prickly pears, 
chollas, and club chollas - bear clusters of very small spines, called 
glochids, that easily detach when touched, causing considerable 
irritation when they become embedded in one’s skin. These 
challenges explain why most botanists have avoided collecting 
cacti, and why most herbaria have few or poor quality specimens. 

Filling the gaps - Fieldwork and Exploration 

Although a tremendous number of herbarium specimens were 
available for the work, those materials did not provide answers 
to all of our questions regarding geographic distributions of 
some species and their relatedness to each other. To fill the 
gap, a considerable amount of fieldwork was conducted in 
northern Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. Fieldwork included 
examining cacti at type localities (the location where the 
type specimen, the herbarium specimen on which the initial 
scientific description was based), documenting new localities, 
and taking photographs and detailed measurements of 
plant characteristics. These efforts yielded a more complete 
representation of the geographic distribution of particular 
species and provided more materials from which to develop 
accurate anatomical descriptions. The fieldwork also yielded 
specimens from several new species that were not yet contained 
within the Garden’s herbarium or living collections. 

Illustrating the Work 

Scientific illustrations make a flora much more useful for 
a diverse audience of users. In order to create a beautiful yet 
scientifically accurate representation of a plant an artist must 
possess patience, knowledge of plant anatomy, attention to 
detail, ability to use a microscope, illustration skills, and good 
communication with the botanist. For this project, the Garden 
was in the fortunate position of having access to a group of artists 
who were trained in the Desert Botanical Garden’s Botanical Art 
and Illustration Program when it was offered from 2005 to 2010. 
Outstanding participants in that program who were selected to 
create the cactus illustrations included Marsha Bennett, Karen 
Gengle, Molly Gill, Elaine Hultgren, )o Ann Loza, Lynn Reves, 
Daniela Siroky, Sandra Turico, and Gigi Wilson. 

Herbarium and live specimens that best showed diagnostic 
characters were carefully selected as models for the illustrators; 
several specimens were often required by an artist to draw one 
species. Cacti are especially challenging to illustrators with 
their spines, delicate flowers, and succulent nature. To better 
understand their forms, some of the illustrators created cactus 
sculptures out of clay; spine clusters were made separately with 
toothpicks! The plant's habit, stem, pads or joints, spine cluster, 
glochid pattern, flower, fruit, and seeds (often minute) were 
beautifully illustrated for each species. 



Illustration of Pediocactus paradinei by Elaine Hultgren. 


Clearing up Confusion 

Over the years, considerable confusion has accumulated 
regarding identities of cacti, because in many cases more than 
one scientific name has been assigned to the same plant. These 
multiple names, or synonyms, create a persistent problem in 
accurate communication. Synonyms are a particular problem 
in the cactus family for many historical reasons. First, as stated 
previously, few botanists made herbarium specimens of cacti, 
or failed to make specimens of critical parts such as flowers or 
fruits, so this family is not well represented in most herbaria. 

In the late 1800s, many cacti were collected from the Southwest 
and sent to botanists working in the eastern half of the country 
to be described and named. A number of those early collections 
consisted of only small plant fragments or rough, imprecise 
drawings. Botanists who wanted to compare suspected new 
species with others did not have very much material with which 
to work. As a consequence, there are many cases in which 
the same species was assigned different names by different 
botanists. Second, some cactus species may develop slightly 
different appearances when growing in different conditions, 
even in the same area (e.g., shaded vs. unshaded, extremely dry 
vs. slightly moist). As a result, multiple scientific names may 
exist for a single, variable species. Third, some groups, especially 
the prickly pears and chollas (Opuntia and Cylindropuntia), 
hybridize between species, creating offspring with intermediate 
characteristics that blur the boundaries between species. Rather 
than being recognized as hybrids, such plants have sometimes 
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been named as new species. Finally, some cactus species 
are restricted to very small geographic areas and are highly 
endangered. Few botanists have access to them in the field; 
therefore, few herbarium collections are available for study. 

One of the most painstaking jobs in preparing the manuscript 
was clearing up the confusion created by multiple names for 
the same entities. To do this, lists of synonyms were compiled 
for each cactus species. A dozen or more different scientific 
names have been used for some species; one species ( Opuntia 
polyacantha ) has been referred to by 31 different names. What 
a tangled, confusing mess! By international convention, the 
scientific name that has priority and should be used is the one 
that was first published with a valid botanical description. 

Determining which name among a set of synonyms had 
priority required that we refer to the historical botanical 
literature containing the original scientific descriptions. For 
help, we turned to the Garden’s Schilling Library and the 
assistance of Librarian Beth Brand. The library’s excellent 
collection of cactus literature includes historic publications 
from the 1800s, with original scientific descriptions of many of 
the cacti included in the Intermountain Flora. Brand provided 
an invaluable service in researching and retrieving materials 
from our library as well as others, as we resolved some of those 
conflicts and discovered which name had priority. 



Volumes 1-7 of Intermountain Flora in the Garden’s Schilling 
Library awaiting the arrival of Vol. 8 and completion of the series. 


Mission Accomplished! 

Our work on the cactus treatment for the Intermountain Flora 
involved two years of effort, yielding detailed information on 
43 different species found in the Intermountain Region. The 
cactus treatment will be included in the eighth and final volume 
of the Intermountain Flora series, scheduled for publication in 
early 2012. It has been 70 years since the idea of creating the 
Intermountain Flora was first conceived and nearly 40 years since 
the publication of the first volume. Its completion is a testament 
to the dedication of many botanists over several generations. 
Their perseverance has produced a work that comprehensively 
describes the plant diversity of this region. 

It is a great honor to be included in this botanical legacy and 
we are extremely pleased that the Desert Botanical Garden has 
been a contributor to this monumental, important work. When 
you next visit the Schilling Library sometime next year, be sure 
to treat yourself to a look at our new copy of Volume 8 of the 
Intermountain Flora. 


Echinomastus johnsonii from southern Utah. 



s the end of the 40-year Intermountain Flora 
project neared, we debated who could best 
prepare the treatment of the cactus family (Cactaceae). 
Although more than 80% of the taxonomic treatments for 
the 8-volume Flora, covering nearly 4,000 vascular plant 
species, has been prepared by New York Botanical 
Garden staff members, we decided that enlisting a 
cactus specialist or group of specialists would provide our 
users with the best possible treatment of this complex 
family. The specialists would need to have extensive field 
knowledge of the family and access to a herbarium and 
library specializing in cacti. Because of its location in the 
heart of cactus country and its associated research staff, 
the Desert Botanical Garden came instantly to mind. We 
coerced our friend and Garden staff member Wendy 
Hodgson into gathering together a group of cactus 
specialists to prepare the taxonomic treatments and to 
supervise preparation of the illustrations by local artists 
with access to herbarium specimens and live material. 
Wendy engaged four authors to assist her, including 
Garden colleague Dr. Andrew Salywon and well-known 
cactus guru Dr. Donald Pinkava at nearby Arizona State 
University. We are delighted to include their fine 
treatment of Cactaceae in the forthcoming (and final) 
volume of Intermountain Flora, which is in press and 
expected to be published in early 2012. 

— Patricia Holmgren, Director Emeritus of the 
Herbarium and Noel Holmgren, Senior Curator 
Emeritus, Institute of Systematic Botany, 

New York Botanical Garden. 
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The Nature Conservancy invited 
ten prominent designers from the 
worlds of fashion, industrial, and 
furniture design to create new 
objects from sustainable materials 
at specific places where the 
Conservancy works. The featured 
designers and places include 
Yves Behar/ Costa Rica; Stephen 
Burks/ Australia; Hella Jongerius/ 
Mexico; Maya Lin/ Maine; 

Christien Meindertsma/ Idaho; 
Isaac Mizrahi/ Alaska; Abbott 
Miller/ Bolivia; Ted Muehling/ 
Micronesia; Paulina Reyes for 
kate spade new york/ Bolivia; 
and Ezri Tarazi/ China. In addition 
to presenting the designers’ 
sketches, models, and finished 
objects, the exhibition features 
original photographs by award¬ 
winning photojournalist Ami Vitale, 
who traveled around the world to 
document the many landscapes 
explored by the exhibition. 


Sustainable Design Exhibit 
at the Desert Botanical Garden 


by Elaine McGinn, 

Director of Planning & Exhibits 


In January 2012, the Desert 
Botanical Garden, in collaboration 
with The Nature Conservancy, 
will present “Design for a Living 
World.” This traveling exhibition 
features objects created by leading 
designers from sustainable, natural 
materials. Currently at the Field 
Museum in Chicago, it was brought 
to our attention a year ago, when we 
responded to an invitation from The 
Nature Conservancy to bring the exhibit 
to Arizona. The Garden recognized 
the unique opportunity to collaborate 
with an institution whose mission 
and vision for conservation of plants, 
animals, and natural communities 
so closely parallels its own. 

Developed by The Nature Conservancy, 
the exhibition encourages viewers to 
think about the products and objects 
that we use in our lives: Where do these 
products come from? How were they 
made? What impact do they have on our 
planet? The exhibit tells about the life 
cycle of materials and the importance of 
conservation and design. The designers 
transform organic items such as wood, 
plants, and wool into beautiful and 
useful objects. By choosing sustainable 
materials that support, rather than 
deplete, endangered places, designers 
can help reshape our materials economy 
and advance global conservation. 

JheNature 

Conservancy 

Protecting nature. Preserving life? 



Photograph shows the studio of designer Christien 
Meindertsma (a graduate of the Design Academy 
Eindhoven in the Netherlands) working with wool 
from the Lava Lake Ranch (Idaho) to knit craft 
designs for The Nature Conservancy’s “Design For 
A Living World” exhibit. Photograph used in the 
exhibit book from the “Design for a Living World” 
project and exhibition. Photo Credit: ©Roel Van 
Tour. Copyright: Roel Van Tour 


Furniture designed by Israeli industrial and furniture 
designer Ezri Tarazi from bamboo collected in China’s 
Yunnan Province for The Nature Conservancy’s 
“Design For A Living World” project. Photo Credit: 
©Udi Dagan. Copyright: Udi Dagan 




Design fora Living World will be on display in Ottosen Gallery and Dorrance 
Hall January 16 through April 1, 2012. Its presentation at the Desert Botanical 
Garden is made possible in part by Lead Sponsor, Northern Trust; Powered by 
Sponsor, SPR; Sustainability Sponsor, First Solar; and VIP Opening Event 
Sponsor, the Walton Family Foundation. 
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Father Knows Best 
MOMIX Botanies Dance Company 


by Ken Schutz, Executive Director 


My partner, Craig, and I have 
three adult children. When it 
comes to family vacations and 
holidays, we don’t function like a 
democracy—because we’d always 
be outvoted by the kids. What we 
do instead is use a rotating monarchy, 
where all five of us take turns planning 
what we’ll do. The system works well 
because everyone is in charge some of 
the time, and no one has veto power. 

Several years ago, it was my turn to plan 
a day in New York City. I announced 
the itinerary: museums in the morning, 
leisurely lunch, theatre, and a late dinner. 
The show I picked was at the Joyce 
Theatre on 8th Avenue; the production 
was a new work called Botanica, 
performed by the MOMIX modern 
dance company. 



Photo by Don Perdue 


General seating tickets on sale now 
through Ticketmaster.com or through 
Ballet Arizona’s Box Office by calling 
602.381.1096. 


As I mentioned, no one has veto power, 
but I did notice some eye rolling at my 
theatre choice. Having learned that it’s 
almost always better to under promise 
and then over deliver, I didn’t go out 
of my way to hype the show. When we 
arrived at the theatre, everyone settled 
in politely. The hall darkened. There was 
no curtain, just a still stage. And then 
the magic began... 

For the next two hours, an incredible 
mixture of dance, special effects, 
athleticism, and creative genius 
unfolded. Even though I had seen this 
company perform before, I was stunned 
by the beauty and artistry of Botanica. 
And so were my theatre companions. 
After the final round of applause, they all 
turned to me and said, “You should do 
this at the Garden!” 

Now, that was something I hadn’t 
thought of. But the more I considered 
the idea, the more I liked it. As it turned 
out, we couldn’t manage to get the 
show performed in the Garden, but 
we did find a way to bring Botanica to 
the Orpheum Theatre in downtown 
Phoenix. On January 27 and 28,2012, 
in collaboration with our colleagues at 
Ballet Arizona, we will be presenting 
this incredible production a total of 
three times. Additional information is 
available on our website at dbg.org. 

MOMIX is a mesmerizing dance 
company, and Botanica is an amazing 
production. I encourage you and your 
family to purchase tickets soon. 


// 1 

ga J 

Photo by Max Pucciariello 



Botanica 


Friday, January 27, 8 p.m. 
Saturday, January 28, 2 & 8 
Member ticket prices 
range from $17 to $109. 
Premium tickets include 
an artist reception. 

Friday, January 27 
Pre-performance cocktail 
reception 

Saturday, January 28 
Post-performance 
dessert reception 

For tickets and recepti 
contact Jane Kernen 
at jkernen@dbg.org or 
480 481.8147. 

For general seating 
reservations contact the 
Ballet Arizona Box Office 
at 602.381.1096. 


p.m. 




BIG BUGS 
EXHIBIT 
RETURNS 

This fall, Garden members will have a chance to say 
hello to some old friends as David Rogers ' Big Bugs 
exhibit returns to the Garden. These fantastical 
sculptures will be on display from September 12, 

2011 through January 1, 2012. 

For those who don’t remember this exhibit when it was first 
displayed at the Garden in 2002, here’s a quick summary... 

David Rogers is an artist who sustainably harvests natural 
materials from the forest and uses them to create bug sculptures, 
really big bug sculptures. There are three 22-foot long ants, a 
seventeen-foot tall praying mantis, a giant spider, and many other 
enormous six-legged creatures. The exhibit appeals to guests of 
all ages. Adults appreciate its whimsy, while children love the 
flipped perspective, where they become the little creatures who 
are towered over by the big bugs. 

David Rogers’ Big Bugs will be a part of the entire fall season, 
appropriately decorated for the festivals in October and 
November, and all decked out for Las Noches de las Laminarias 
in December. 

Damsel Fly, 10'L x 3'W x 6'H, carved red cedar and willow on armature. 




Ant, 25'L x 12'W x 10'H, bent willow on armature and carved red cedar. 
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Spider on web, 3'L x 4'W x l'H (spider), 12'L x 12'W (web), red cedar or black walnut and 
willow on armature. 



David Rogers working on a Big Bug sculpture. Praying Mantis, 18'L x 20'W x 2' diameter, 
carved black locust. 


Big Bugs in our Garden... 
little bugs in yours! 




Thank goodness real insects aren’t 22 feet 
long! But, despite their diminutive size, 
there are probably some very interesting 
six-legged creatures crawling around your 
back yard. We asked our friends at Arizona State 
University to tell us more about some insects and 
their relatives you might find in and around your 
garden. Here are some of the facts they shared: 




They fly, they crawl, they burrow, they hop; they 
pollinate blossoms causing fruit to set, and attract 
birds, lizards, and the family cat - insects are an 
important part of every garden. Beneficial pollinators 
abound, such as the iconic honeybee, multi-hued 
butterfly, or tiny sweat bee. Colorful carnivores such 
as ladybird beetles mow down pests like sap-sucking 
aphids, and dragonflies pick off mosquitoes on the 
wing. Whether you profit from their labor or they 
consume your vegetable garden before you do, these 
many-legged denizens of your garden are often 
more surprising or important than you might ever 
have imagined. 


Mating harvester ants, 
Pogonomyrmex rugosus. 
Photo Bert Hoelldobler. 


Mimicus workers engaged in 
ritualized territorial display. 
Photo Bert Hoelldobler. 


Ants 

In some ant colonies, the queen can live for over a 
decade, while producing 150 million offspring, most 
of which will be female workers. 

More than 12,000 species are currently known (with 
upper estimates of about 22,000), and colony size 
can range from as few as ten members to as many as 
several million members, depending on the species. 

Leaf-cutter ants can be found in Arizona, not just 
the tropics. The workers take leaves and flower petals 
underground to cultivate fungal gardens. 

continued on page 12 
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Bee on flower, ASU Bee Lab at ASU Polytechnic 

Tempe Campus. Photo by Campus. Photo by Jacob Sahertian. 

Jacob Sahertian. 



Bee honeycomb. Photo by Charles J. Kazilek. 


Bees 

It is estimated that nearly a third of the global, 
human food supply depends on insect pollination, 
most of which is accomplished by bees. 

Bees are adapted to feed on nectar, which provides 
energy, and pollen, which is used as a source of 
protein and other nutrients. 

Bees are found on six of the seven continents, in 
every habitat on the planet that contains insect- 
pollinated flowering plants. 

Arizona has the second highest bee species total 
of any state (1,120) following California (1,600+ 
species). 

During the run of the Big Bugs exhibit at the Desert 
Botanical Garden, there will be a working bee hive 
discretely tucked away in a corner of The Center for 
Desert Living Trail. 


Blister Beetles 

One of the largest blister beetles is 
found in Phoenix. Its scientific name 
is Lytta magisterbut it is also called 
the master blister beetle. A few inches 
in length, it is commonly attracted to 
flowering brittlebush. It is named for 
its ability to produce “blood,” a fluid 
filled with the chemical cantharidin. 
The blood, exuded from the leg joint, 
causes human skin to painfully blister. 
Their intense adult coloring serves as a 
warning to predators to keep away. 



Great purple hairstreak, Atlides halesus. Photo by 
John Alcock. 



Arizona sister, Adelpha eulalia occurs at elevations 
above 4,000 feet. Photo by John Alcock. 


Butterflies 

Some butterflies take two years to go 
from egg to larva to pupa to adult. 

There are over 20,000 species of 
butterflies worldwide. 

Butterflies can see in the ultraviolet; 
we cannot. 

Some individual monarch butterflies 
fly several thousand miles on their 
migration from Canada to Mexico. 
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Master blister beetle, Lytta magister. 
Photo by John Alcock. 



Arizona snaketail, Ophiogomphus arizonicus. 
Photo by Pierre Deviche. 


Dragonflies 

Dragonflies are exclusively carnivorous. 
As both aquatic larvae and flying adults, 
they consume live prey, including 
mosquitoes and their aquatic larvae, and 
sometimes each other. 

Dragonflies need to warm up their wing 
muscles before flying. You will often see 
them sitting on a twig or leaf, soaking up 
the early morning sunshine. 



















Grasshopper. Photo by Charles J. Kazilek. Lakin grasshopper. Photo by Rick Overson. 

Grasshoppers 

Grasshoppers are typically short-winged, and live in grasslands, but are 
believed to travel through the desert along roadways and into urban areas 
(sometimes developing long-winged, migratory forms). 

The pallid-winged grasshopper is by far the most common hopper in 
Phoenix. It can be found all over the city-and sometimes in such numbers 
as to create a minor hazard on the roadways. 




Jumping spider photos by Lisa Taylor. 


Jumping Spiders 

Jumping spiders are voracious predators capable of catching prey several 
times their own body size. This makes them excellent garden predators. 

Four different species of jumping spider can be found around the Valley. 
Males of these spiders are very colorful, while all of the females are a dull 
grayish brown. 




Ladybird beetles aggregate on mountain tops in the spring and Arizona land tiger beetle, Cicindela 

summer. Photo by Ronald L. Rutowski. marutha, Photo by Oliver Niehaus. 


Ladybird Beetles 

Ladybird beetles, also called ladybugs, are part of 
the Coccinellid family. There are approximately 
5,000 different species, most of which feed on 
aphids or scale insects. 

A single ladybird beetle can consume more than 
5,000 aphids during its short, three- to six-week 
lifetime. When threatened, ladybirds play dead 
and can also exude a nasty tasting fluid from 
their joints to repel predators. 


Tiger Beetles 

The predatory tiger 
beetle has, for its size, 
been clocked as the 
fastest moving insect in 
the world. 


Special thanks to Garden Trustee Dr. Robert Page, Dean of the 
ASU College of Liberal Arts and his School of Life Sciences faculty, 
staff and students for providing the information and photographs 
for this article. 

Be sure to visit dbg.org/sqonline for additional bug facts. 



David Rogers’ Big Bugs 

September 12, 2011 - January 1, 2012 

David Rogers’ Big Bugs will be on display 
throughout the Garden, providing a look at 
insect predators, pollinators, and beneficial 
critters. These 11 enormous, whimsical 
bugs will create quite a buzz! The sculptures 
weigh from 300 to 1,200 pounds and range 
from seven feet to 25 feet long. Fun for kids 
of all ages! 

Presented by Sponsored by 

CHASE O PEt£mART 

Happiness in storer 

Supported by 

ASU School of Life Sciences and Makerbench 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Insectopedia by Hugh Raffles 
A fascinating evening with renowned 
author and anthropologist Hugh Raffles, 
with stories from his award winning book 
Insectopedia, exploring the ties that bind us 
to the insect world. 

Thursday / October 6 / 7 - 8:30 p.m. 

Ants in the Sonoran Desert 
Get a first-hand look at life inside an ant 
nest and then see them in their natural 
habitat during a walk along the Garden’s 
trails. Instructed by Kevin Haight. 

Saturday / October 8/9-11 a.m. 

The Life and Times of a Native Bee 

Explore the intriguing world of Sonoran 
Desert native bees with popular author 
and scientist John Alcock. 

Wednesday / October 26 / 7 - 8:30 p.m. 

Ants - Nature’s Secret Power 
Acclaimed Arizona State University professor, 
researcher, and author Bert Holldobler hosts a 
screening of his award-winning documentary 
film, taking us into the world of ants—the 
most dominant animal on earth. 

Thursday / November 3/7-9 p.m. 

To Purchase Tickets to these Special Programs: 

• Order online at dbg.org 
•Call 480 481.8188 

(8 a.m. - 5 p.m. Monday - Friday, 

9 a.m. - 4 p.m. weekends) 

• Visit the Admissions Box Office 
(8 a.m. - 8 p.m. daily) 
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An extinct relative of centipedes and millipedes, an 8-foot-long arthropod known as Arthropleura once roamed Europe and North America, including 
New Mexico. Photo by Dr. Jorg W. Schneider. 
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by Tom Gatz, Docent and 
Horticulture Volunteer 


About 300 million years ago, dragonflies 
had wingspans as wide as a hawk’s and 
fed on prey the size of small amphibians. 

A centipede-like creature grew to over eight 
feet long and 1.5 feet wide, perhaps the longest 
land invertebrate that ever existed. Giant water 
scorpions that evolved even earlier are estimated 
to have reached eight feet in length, the size of 
crocodiles; they hunted the shallow waters of 
what is now Europe. 

You will have a chance this fall to imagine what 
the world would be like if it were still populated 
with such huge insects and some of their relatives. 
As you come around a bend on a Garden trail this 
fall, you may be surprised by a sculpture of a giant 
insect or spider in our fanciful Big Bugs exhibit. 

What happened to those prehistoric goliaths? 
Scientists are still debating the causes of their rise 
and fall. The leading explanation is that insect 
size is limited by the percentage of oxygen in our 
atmosphere. Millions of years ago, the percentage 
of oxygen was estimated to be as high as 35%, 
likely due to the huge increase in vegetation as 
terrestrial plants evolved and colonized the planet, 
absorbing carbon dioxide and releasing oxygen. 
Today, the percentage of oxygen is only 21%. 

Insects and their relatives do not breathe like we 
do. We transport oxygen directly from our lungs 
to our cells. Instead, without lungs, insects and 
their relatives take in oxygen through tiny holes 
along their bodies and transport it throughout 






Dr. Jorg W. Schneider, a paleontologist from the 
Freiberg Mining Academy in Germany poses with a 
life-size replica of an Arthropleura, the largest known 
terrestrial invertebrate to have ever existed. Photo by 
Dr. Jorg W. Schneider. 


The Giant Weta still exists in New Zealand and has changed little in millions of years. An exceptionally heavy 
female with eggs weighed in at 2.5 ounces, about the same as a Gila woodpecker. Photo by Dick Veitch. 




Giant dragonflies with 2.5-foot wingspans inhabited an oxygen-rich 
earth millions of years ago. Photo by Dr. Gunter Bechly SMNS. 


Imagine what 
the world 
would be 
like populated 
with huge 
insects this 
fall during 
the Garden's 
Big Bugs 
exhibit. 


their bodies in a network of elongated tubes. As 
insects get bigger, and these tubes get longer, this 
type of oxygen transport becomes less effective. But 
with the increased atmospheric oxygen levels that 
occurred 300 million years ago, longer breathing 
tubes could work and allowed super-sized insects 
to evolve. 

Drs. John Vandenbrooks and Jon Harrison and 
their colleagues at Arizona State University recently 
tested this by raising dragonflies (not an easy 
task —their students had to hand-feed them), 
cockroaches, and other insects under laboratory 
conditions with elevated oxygen levels. They 
observed that the dragonflies grew faster into 
bigger adults. Surprisingly, but perhaps fortunately, 
increased oxygen levels did not produce larger 
cockroaches. 


in the rainforest of Borneo, it is likely a canopy- 
dweller. It lays eggs with wing-like protrusions, 
possibly for wind dispersal similar to some plant 
seeds. 

Gargantuan insects and their relatives delight us 
when depicted as garden art, or frighten us when 
depicted as monsters in science-fiction movies. 
However, the often overlooked “heavy lifters” in 
the insect world are the little guys—the bees and 
beetles that pollinate so many of our plants, and the 
sow bugs and millipedes, insect relatives that help 
break down and recycle organic material in our 
soil. Remember, too, the ladybugs, lacewing 
larvae, and tiny Trichogramma wasps that serve 
as a natural means of insect pest control in our 
gardens, enabling us to minimize the use of 
chemical pesticides. 

So, as you enjoy the sculptures of insects and their 
relatives on your next visit to the Garden, be glad 
that our atmosphere no longer supports real insects 
of these dimensions. Instead, appreciate their pint- 
sized relatives that bustle and buzz all around and 
under you, keeping our planet humming. 
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In modern times, limited by reduced oxygen levels 
in our atmosphere, the longest known insect in the 
world is the Chan’s megastick, an insect disguised 
as a stick, with a thin, twig-like body just over 
fourteen inches in length. Recently discovered 
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BlueShield 
K of Arizona 


Presented by 


by Steen Allard-Lawson, 

Adult Education Manager 

For the third consecutive year, the 
Desert Botanical Garden is proud to be 
the Community Sponsor of National 
Geographic LIVE! which is now in its 
fifth season at the Mesa Arts Center. 

The Garden and National Geographic 
Society are partnering to bring you 
renowned experts who will amaze you 


with stories and images of adventures 
from around the world. 

The National Geographic LIVE! series 
highlights the Garden's goals of education, 
research, exhibition, and conservation. 
Whether one is strolling the Garden’s 
trails or rowing solo across the Indian 
Ocean, photographing a boojum tree or a 
mountain gorilla, researching pre-Iberian 
agave cultivation sites or documenting 


undersea ecosystems, members of 
both institutions join in an awe-filled 
appreciation of nature’s splendor. 

Join us at the Mesa Arts Center for 
these captivating evenings with four 
of the very best filmmakers, 
photographers, and explorers that 
the National Geographic Society 
has to offer. 


2011/2012 
Speaker Series 



Mattias Klum 
Wednesday 
November 9, 2011 
7:30 p.m. 

Take an awe-inspiring journey 
around the world with one of the 
planet’s most important natural 
history photographers and one 
of Nat Geo Live’s most highly 
acclaimed speakers: Mattias 
Klum. Explore the Okavango 
Delta, Iceland’s glaciers, and the 
rainforests of Southeast Asia. See 
the world through Klum’s lens 
showing extraordinary images of 
rich biodiversity that earned him 
a medal from the King of Sweden 
and the title of 2009 Young 
Global Leader by the World 
Economic Forum. 

Photo credit: Samuel Svensater 


Garden members who use the code “desert” when ordering tickets 
will have 10% of their purchase price donated to the Garden 

Tickets begin at $26 | Ticketing information: 480.644.6500 | www.mesaartscenter.com 
Mesa Arts Center - One East Main Street, Mesa, AZ 



Brian Skerry 
Wednesday 
November 30, 2011 
7:30 p.m. 

Voyage across the oceans with 
one of National Geographic’s 
most seasoned photographers 
to discover a vast, hidden world 
beneath the waves. Brian Skerry 
has spent more than 10,000 
hours underwater, capturing the 
oceans’ stories with his camera. 
His images celebrate the mystery 
of the depths, and offer portraits 
of creatures so intimate in 
composition that they sometimes 
appear to have been shot in a 
studio. Skerry dives eight months 
of the year, often in extreme 
conditions beneath Arctic ice or in 
predator-infested waters, and has 
even lived at the bottom of the sea 
to get close to his subjects. 

Photo credit: National Geographic 



Roz Savage 
Wednesday 
February 8, 2012 
7:30 p.m. 


Michael Davie 
Wednesday 
March 21, 2012 
7:30 p.m. 


Enjoy an evening of dramatic stories 
and jaw-dropping videos shot on 
the high seas by eco-adventurer Roz 
Savage. Meet the inspiring explorer 
who gave up the security of an 
office job to pursue her dream of 
rowing the worlds’ oceans. In 2005, 
after 11 years in business, Savage 
dropped everything and, with only 
a few years of crew experience, 
became the first solo woman ever 
to compete in the Atlantic Rowing 
Race. Since then, she has rowed 
more than 11,000 miles with 3.5 
million oar strokes and has spent 
nearly a year of her life at sea in 
a 23-foot rowboat. Savage has 
rowed both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans and this year will complete 
a journey across the Indian Ocean 
before appearing before Arizona 
audiences to tell her latest story! 

Photo credit: Elena Zhukova 


Join Emmy Award-winning 
filmmaker and journalist Michael 
Davie as he shares dramatic and 
uplifting stories from Africa, a 
continent often misrepresented 
in the news media. Born in 
Zimbabwe, Davie chronicles 
the lives of common people 
caught in the crosscurrents 
of political, cultural, and 
environmental change. Enriching 
his presentation with tales of 
adventure, extraordinary personal 
encounters, and riveting film clips, 
Davie gives voice to an Africa we 
rarely see. His recent work for 
Ripple Effect Images, a team of 
photojournalists documenting aid 
programs, has helped empower 
women in emerging nations 
around the world. 

Photo credit: Nevada Wier 
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garden news 


Welcome 
Michael Olson 

The Desert Botanical Garden 
is pleased to welcome 
Michael Olson as the new 
Director of Finance and 
Administration. He works 
closely with the Board of Trustees, Executive Director, and 
senior staff in institution-wide strategic planning, budgeting, 
and overseeing all aspects of the Garden’s business office and 
human resource functions. 

Olson, a certified public accountant, joined the Garden in April, 
after having served as Vice President for Financial Services/ 
Controller at the Missouri Botanical Garden in St. Louis for 


nearly 22 years. He also worked as an auditor for many years 
before that, serving numerous not-for-profit clients. He brings 
an understanding of the complexities of fund accounting, 
particularly for botanical gardens with a research element. 

He exhibited an interest in natural science at an early age, 
watching birds, chasing butterflies, and collecting insects 
in his hometown of Rockford, Illinois. His passion for and 
appreciation of the natural world, paired with his professional 
training and experience, is an ideal fit for the needs of the 
Desert Botanical Garden. 

He and his wife, Dr. Kimberlie McCue, Director of Conservation 
Programs at the Garden, enjoy their three dogs and one cat, 
experimenting with new recipes in the kitchen, and their three- 
mile bicycle commute to work along the cross-cut canal. 




Dinner on the Desert 2011 

On April 16, the Desert Botanical Garden hosted a record 
575 guests at Dinner on the Desert, its major annual 
fundraiser. This year marked the 25th annual event, which was 
commemorated with a tribute to Dr. William Huizingh, Honorary 
Chair and one of the Garden’s most dedicated supporters. 

Guests arriving at Ottosen Entry Garden were greeted with the sounds of Andres Martinez 
and his Latin Rhythm band. As the sun set, guests mingled and enjoyed cocktails before 
strolling to Dorrance Hall for a Silent Auction. More than 250 items were offered, including 
specimen plants, containers, garden art, benches, fountains, and travel packages. The Super 
Silent Showcase featured exciting one-of-a-kind experiences and items, such as a Barrio 
Cafe cooking class, and a tequila tasting for 20 with Chef Silvana Salcido Esparza, and a 
hand forged, outdoor iron chandelier by Bismarkia, Inc. 

Dinner was served on Stardust Foundation Plaza, where Fabulous Food Fine Catering 
and Events presented exquisite gourmet fare. The evening continued on Boppart 
Courtyard, where guests enjoyed a sundae bar and floating dessert buffet as they danced 
under the stars to the tunes of Dennis Rowland and the Extreme Decibel Big Band. 

The $570,000 raised by Dinner on the Desert benefits the Garden’s mission to advance 
excellence in education, research, exhibition, and conservation of desert plants. 
Contributing to the success of Dinner on the Desert 2011 was the creation of the 
Huizingh Desert Research Fellowship, which honors Dr. William Huizingh and his 
values exemplifying dignity, responsibility, integrity, and an energetic view of life. 

The Huizingh Desert Research Fellowship will enhance the Garden’s research efforts 
by providing advanced training of graduate and postdoctoral students as well as 
opportunities for collaboration with visiting senior researchers from other countries. 
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Dinner on the Desert has been held annually since 1986. The next Dinner on the 
Desert will be April 28,2012. 








Garden Expands 
Research Program 

Dr. Kevin Hultine joined the Garden’s staff 
on July 1 in a newly created research 
position in plant physiology. Plant physiologists 
study the internal workings of plants, including 
uptake and use of water, carbon dioxide, and 
nutrients, and how these processes affect plant growth, survival, and reproduction. 
Hiring Dr. Hultine fulfills one of the 2006-2011 strategic planning goals of 
expanding the Garden’s research capacity. Financial support for this position was 
obtained through generous donor support of the Tending the Garden Campaign. 




Monet’s Giverny 
and Other Edens 

Photographs by Richard Nilsen 

September 29 - November 13 
Ottosen Gallery in Dorrance Hall 
10 a.m. - 5 p.m. / Daily 


Dr. Hultine completed his doctoral work at the University of Arizona in 2004. 

Since then, he has completed additional post-doctoral training in plant physiology 
research at the University of Utah and has taught at Northern Arizona University. 
He has already published more than two dozen technical papers and book chapters 
on his physiological research, including studies of mesquite, riparian trees of desert 
environments, pinyon-juniper woodlands, and the physiology of the non-native 
invasive plant, tamarisk (salt cedar). His work is multi-faceted and provides new 
insights into the way desert plants function, as well as contributing information that 
is essential to the conservation of native plants and habitats. We look forward to the 
new insights and perspectives about plants that he brings to the Garden. 


Art critic Richard Nilsen has spent 40 
years photographing gardens around 
the world. His exhibit at the Desert 
Botanical Garden highlights images 
from Impressionist painter Claude 
Monet’s famous garden in Giverny, 

40 miles outside Paris, along with 
images from a dozen other gardens, 
private and public, from around the 
United States and Europe. 
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in appreciation 


The Desert Botanical Garden is 
grateful to all 24,007 members 
and donors for their support. 
Acknowledged in this section are 
annual Curator’s Circle, Director’s 
Circle, President’s Circle and 
Founder’s Circle members and 
donors giving $2,500 or more over 
the year, from March 16,2010 
through June 15,2011. Included 
are memberships, Desert Towers 
initiative, Huizingh Fellowship and 
unrestricted gifts to support the 
Garden’s annual operations. 

$25,000 + 

Oonagh & John Boppart+ 

Lee & Mike Cohn+ 

Jacquie & Bennett Dorrance+ 
Marilyn &H. Cliff Douglas+ 

Hazel Hare+ 

Barbara &Tom Hoffnagle+ 

William Huizingh+ 

Betty Kitchell+ 

Jan &Tom Lewis+ 

Barbara & Donald Ottosen+ 

Connie & Craig Weatherup+ 

$10,000 $24,999 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine & Peter Fine+ 
Kathryn M. Baker+ 

Howards Joy Berlin+ 

Gail Bradley+ 

Robert Bulla+ 

Beth Byrnes & Barton Faber+ 
Rachel K. Dirkse+ 

Juanita & Philip Francis+ 

Kathleen & John Graham+ 

Janets Mike Halvorson 
Melissa S Ted Lagreid+ 

Tammy McLeod S John Hamilton+ 
Marta Morando S William Moio+ 
AdrienneS Paul Morell+ 
Christines John Mumford 
Kathy S Chuck Munson+ 

Kim S Scott Schaefer+ 

Kenneth Schutz S Craig Thatcher+ 
Louise C. Solheim+ 

Nancy Swanson+ 

Jennifer Theobald+ 

$5,000 - $9,999 

Anonymous Donors (2) + 

Gene Almendinger+ 

Milena S Tony Astorga 
MarleneS Ralph Bennett+ 
ConnieS James Binns+ 

Virginia Cave+ 

Jo Ellen S Philip Doornbos+ 
Meredith L. Dreiss 
Mary S Jeff Ehret 
Ardie S Stephen Evans+ 

Amy Gittler S Michael Sillyman+ 
Lexine S Jeff Hebets+ 

Ruth Ann SThomas Hornaday+ 
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Martha S Ray Hunter+ 

Barbara H. Johnson+ 

SueS Mark Landy+ 

John Lewis+ 

Sharron S Delbert Lewis+ 

Julie SH.J. Louis+ 

Dana S Bruce Macdonough+ 
Ruth D. Mathews-Getz 
Tahnia S Jeffrey McKeever+ 

Lynne S L. Richards McMillan, 11+ 
Michele S Robert Page+ 

Rosellen S Harry Papp+ 

Mary Dell Pritzlaff+ 

Carols Randy Schil|ing+ 

William Schoedinger+ 

MarilynS Jon Shomer+ 

Linda S Bob Short 
Shoshana S Robert Tancer+ 
Kathleens Bruce Weber+ 
Barbara B. Weisz 
Kathleen S Brian Welker+ 

S Irene O'Donnell 
Carol DuVal Whiteman+ 

Barbara S Charlie Young+ 

$2,500 ■ $4,999 

Anonymous Donor (4) + 

Susan S Bryan Albue+ 

Jean Andino+ 

Billie Jane Baguley+ 

Kay Bechtel + 

Shirley SThomas Bekey+ 

JeanS Barry Bingham+ 

Betty S Herbert Bool+ 

Bianne Castillo 
KarenS William Clements+ 

Joy S Craig Clifford+ 

Shelley Cohn S Mollie Trivers+ 
Kitty Collins 
Janets John Cotton+ 

Jo S Ron Davis+ 

Geri S Mike DeMuro+ 

Julies John Douglas+ 

Beverly S Paul Duzik+ 
KateSLeRoy Ellison+ 

Deborah S Michael Gilman 
Joan Goforth S Carlos Oldham+ 
Sue S Mike Gregg+ 

Peggy HerzS Philip Smith+ 

Jane S Malcolm Jozoff+ 
MaurineS Jeffrey Kahn+ 

FayeS James Kitchek 
Carole S Richard Kraemer+ 
DianeS Michael Kulow+ 
Kathleen S William McCullough+ 
Irene Metz+ 

SaraSJ.L. PeteMorgan+ 
Catherines Michael Murray+ 
Susan D. Noack 
CarolynS Mark 0’Malley+ 

MaryS Matthew Palenica+ 

Linda SJ. Russell Perlich+ 
Suzanne S Peter Richards+ 

Diane G. Roush+ 

John SallotS Randy Lovely+ 


Jeannie S Fabrizio Saraceni+ 
JanieS Archer Shelton+ 

Diana Ellis Smith S Paul Smith+ 
CarolynS John Stuart+ 

MarthaS Donald Squire+ 

Betty Lou Summers+ 

Liisa S William Wilder+ 

DianaS Allan Winston+ 

Roma S Raymond Wittcoff 
+ Patrons Circle members 

SONORAN CIRCLE 
The Desert Botanical Garden 
is honored to acknowledge the 
following individuals who have 
included the Garden in their 
estate plans: 

Anonymous (48) 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine S Peter S. Fine 
Gail S John Allan 
Sidney Allen 

Mary Jo S Gene Almendinger 
Mason E. S Donna G. Anderson 
Lou Ella Archer* 

Rev. TalithaJ. Arnold 
Billie Jane Baguley 
Judy S Web Baker 
Kathryn Baker 
KateS Greg Bakkum 
Valerie Banks 
Diane Barker 
Lewis Barnard, Jr* 

David Barnett 
Judy S Larrie Bates 
Robert A. Beane 
Patricia Beauvais Trust* 

Shirley SThomas Bekey 
Sandra S Ralph Benell 
Myrna S Charles Berger 
Jean M. Besich 
Gail Bliss 
Marty Blood 
Oonagh SJohn Boppart 
Jane Burtnett 
Barbara Busse* 

Vera A. Carpenter Trust* 

Joy S Craig Clifford 
Lee Baumann Cohn 
Patricia Wentworth Comus 
S Louis F. Comus, Jr. 

Harry R. Courtright 
Carol S Richard Crane 
Jerome W. Daub* 

Bernadette S Dean DeAngelis 
Diana Decker 
Patricia Dickerman* 

Rachel K. Dirkse Trust 
HeatherS Richard Dohrwardt 
MarionS Jim Durham 
Ruth DuVal 
Beverly S Paul Duzik 
Lucille B. Earle* 

Alice Feffer* 

DonnaS Mark Feldman 


Mary L. Ferro 
Virginia S Ernest Ferry* 

Corleah S. Fiery* 

Kelcey Fry 

Drs. Deborah S Michael Gilman 
Susan S Richard Goldsmith 
RoseS Harvey Goertz* 

ElaineS Dan Gruber 
Delbert J. Harr 
Frank Hennessey* 

Florence L. Hinshaw * 

DeAnneS Mike Holt 
Charles A. Huckins 
William Huizingh 
Nancy S Ken Husband 
Dorothy D. S James L. Jones 
Cheryl E. Kantor* 

Melissa Kemp 
Raymond W. Kemp 
Betty Kitchell 
Debra Korobkin* 

Virginia Korte 
Arthur N. Krein* 

Florence Arlene Kriz Trust* 

The Kulow Family Trust 
Madge Kunkel 
Terri Laird-Newton 
AnnS Michael Linnett 
Fran S Dale Linowski 
Annelise Loeser* 

Beth Meyer Lohse S Rolf Lohse 
Paul Lorah 

ShirleyS Douglas Lowe 
Jonathan Marshall* 

Mildred F. May* 

Scott B. McMahon 
Patricia A. SJohn K. Meinert 
Betty S Denny Mitchem 
Marta L. Morando 
Lorene D. Mullineaux* 

Kathy S Chuck Munson 
Patricia Anne Murphy* 

Arthur R. Murray* 

Marcia D. S Richard W. Nadolny 
Sherry New 
Terri Laurel-Newton 
Susan D. Noack 
CarolynS Mark O’Malley 
Sandra Ochterbeck 
Deborahs Benedict Ornburn 
Opal Oyaas* 

Karen S David Paldan 
Rosellen S Harry Papp 
Mathilda M. Parker 
Kathleen Passey* 

Craig Pearson 
Joel Prescott 
Doris Redlin 

Nancy S Robert H. Rheinlander* 
David J. Ritchie 
Mary Romero S Eric Margolis 
Jo Rose S Cynthia A. Rose 
Wallis Rae Rozga 
Leontine Sassell* 

Kimberly S. S Scott T. Schaefer 


Carol Schilling 
Ruth K. Schonthal* 

Kenneth J. Schutz 
Susan E. Shattuck 
Don Shaw 

Dorothy Lincoln-Smith 
S Harvey K. Smith 
Glenda Springer 
DanSuhr 
Nancy Swanson 
Marilyn Swoboda 
Nikolaus Tendler 
Bruce C.Thoeny 
ShariS Ben Thompson 
Michael J. Tucker 
Carols Bob Tulk 
Ethel Twitchell* 

H.W.VanLoo* 

Kathleens Bruce Weber 
Gertrude Webster* 

Virginia A. Weise 
Gary R. Wolkovits 
Karen Wyndelts 
Sylvia D. Yoder 
*Those whose gifts have 
been realized. 

DESERT COUNCIL 
An alliance between the 
Desert Botanical Garden 
and the business community. 
Acknowledged in this section 
are annual members at the Palo 
Brea, Palo Verde, Mesquite and 
Ironwood levels and corporate 
donors giving $2,500 or more 
over the quarter, from March 16, 
2011 through June 15,2011. 

Palo Brea ($20,000+) 

APS - Arizona Public Service 
The Arizona Republic 
Blue Cross® Blue Shield® 
of Arizona 
GoDaddy.com® 

John Douglas Architects 
JPMorgan Chase 
Pearson S Co. 

PetSmart, Inc. 

Santa Barbara Catering 
Company 

SRP-Salt River Project 
Wells Fargo 

Palo Verde ($10,000+) 

Bank of America, N.A. 

The Boeing Corporation 
CFG Business Solutions, LLC 
Emerson Network Power 
Fabulous Food Fine 
Caterings Events 
Hensley Beverage Company 
Media Buying Services, Inc. 

P.S. Studios, Inc. 

US Airways 
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Mesquite ($5,000+) 

7033 First Avenue, Inc. 

Arid Zone Trees 
Arizona Taste Catering, Inc. 
Aventura 
Cable One, Inc. 

Charles Schwab & Company, Inc. 
Cox Charities 
Discount Tire Co., Inc. 

Domask Wealth Management 
Fennemore Craig, P.C. 

First Solar, LLC 
Freeport-McMoRan Copper 
& Gold, Inc. 

glaceau | vitaminwater | 
smartwater | vitaminwaterzero 
Greenberg Traurig, LLP 
Hyatt Regency Phoenix 
at Civic Plaza 
Intel Corporation 
Meridian Bank, N.A. 

Miller, Allen & Co., P.C. 

Northern Trust, N.A. 

ON Media 

Phoenix Home & Garden Magazine 
Prudential Financial 
Ryley Carlock & Applewhite, PA. 
Snell & Wilmer L.L.P. 

Tierra Madre Landscape Services 
Wells Fargo Private Bank 
Wiseman and Gale Interiors 

Ironwood ($2,500+) 

Alliance Beverage 
Distributing Company 
Atlasta Catering Service, Inc. 
Bismarkia, Inc. 

Classic Party Rentals 
Design Within Reach 
Globe Corporation 
Heidi’s Events and Catering 
Hyatt Regency Scottsdale 
at Gainey Ranch 
International Expeditions 
Keith Pitts Photography 
Kutak Rock LLP 
Natural Habitat Adventures 
Petal Pusher LLC 
Polsinelli ShughartPC 
Rest Assured Inc. 

Southwick Linens 
The Swingtips 
Two Plates Full 
US Trust, Bank of America 
Private Wealth Management 
Victoria Canada Weddings Events 

CORPORATE / FOUNDATION 
MATCHING GIFTS 

American Express Company 
ExxonMobil Foundation 
GE Foundation 
Globe Foundation 
IBM International Foundation 
Insurance Services Office, Inc. 


Intel Corporation 
Northern Trust, N.A. 

Pfizer Foundation Matching 
Gifts Program 

FOUNDATION / 

SOCIETY GIFTS 

Anonymous Donor 
ASU Foundation 
AtLee Family Foundation 
CALA Alliance 
Charles G. & Rheta 
Krammer Foundation 
Community Foundation 
of Sonoma County 
The Dorrance Family Foundation 
Enviromental Fund for Arizona 
Erma Bombeck Memorial Fund 
Jewish Community Foundation of 
Greater Phoenix 
The Lagreid Family Foundation 
The Ottosen Family Foundation 
The Ronan Thompson 
Foundation, Inc. 

T. W. Lewis Foundation 
Virginia G. Piper 
Charitable Trust 
Walton Family Foundation 
TheWilhoit Foundation 

HONOR & MEMORIAL GIFTS 
Honor and memorial contributions 
are used to provide for the Desert 
Botanical Garden’s horticulture, 
education and research programs. 
Gifts may also be recognized 
with benches & plaques. These 
contributions have been received 
from March 16,2011 through 
June 15,2011: 

HONOR GIFTS: 

In honor of Joan & Lowell Bailey’s 
Wedding 

Norman Frendberg 
Janet Rothbeind 
Judy Shafer 
Evelyn Verhoeven 

In honor of Joy & Howard Berlin 

Carol& Saul Cohen 
In honor of Herb & Betty Bool 

Wendy & Robert Hill 
In honor of Oonagh Boppart 

Julie & DeWayne Hevelone 
In honor of Charlie 
Brenner’s 90th Birthday 

These gifts restricted 

for The Brenner Educational Fund 

Anonymous(2) 

Lee & Art Atonna 
Esther Battock 
Oonagh & John Boppart 
Teresa & Charles Brenner, Jr. 
Marilyn Dennett 
Tabb Forster 


Thomas Gatz 

Joan Goforth & Carlos Oldham 
Dawn & Donald Goldman 
Helen L. Hollowell 
Linda Hubbard 
Susan & Frederick Klein 
Marjorie Lebold 
Barbara & Ron Lieberson 
AdrienneS Paul Morell 
Janets Nicholas Morrissey 
Patricia A. Murphy 
Doris Neff 

CarolynS Mark O’Malley 
Gillian Rice 

JudithS Donald Robins 
Wendy S Jonathan Rose 
Helen Schiefelbein 
Lois I. Schneberger 
MarilynS Jon Shomer 
Margarete Somers 
Karrie S PeterTrebbe 
Nancy White 

MelanieS Robert Williams 

In honor of Eric Dittert’s Birthday 
Audrey R. Dittert 
In honor of Dolores Driskill’s 
80th Birthday 

Miriam Francis 

In honor of Linda & Charlie Garcia 

Debbie Shapiro 

In honor of Emi Koeckhoven’s 
Wedding 

SandraS Lawrence Golden 

In honor of Amy Watley & Brian 
McNamara’s Wedding 

Melissa S Joseph Koehler 

MEMORIAL GIFTS: 

In memory of Constance 
M. Bennett 

Lois S George Bennett 
Eleanor Carlson 
MaryR. Phillips 

In memory of Lucy Knobloch 

Alan Knobloch 

In memory of Melodie Lewis 

Gena S Harry Bonsall 
Janette S Peter Mosbeck 
Northern Trust, N.A. 

Barbara S Donald Ottosen 

In memory of Patrick Rink 

Natalie Rink 
Nancy Rink 
Stephanie Rink 

In memory of Anna Marie Smith 
Rudy Hernandez 
In memory of Mary Margaret 
Stephens 

Barbara S Ron Lieberson 

In memory of Helen Margaret 
Sullivan 

Susan G. Owens 

In memory of John Theobald 

Jennifer Theobald 


In memory of Ronan Thompson 

Kay & Charlie Thompson 

In memory of Bob Weworski 

Bianne Castillo 

In memory of Larry Woolsey 

Melissa & Joseph Koehler 

GOLFIN’ IN THE DESERT 
Volunteers of the Garden 
annual golf tournament to 
support Title I Schools: 

Sponsors 

Anonymous Donors (1) 

Sidney M. Allen 
Arizona Office Technologies 
Lee & Art Atonna 
Lowell C. Bailey, Jr. 

Stephen Bartlett & John Ness 
Judy & Larrie Bates 
Kay&Arnie Benson 
Jean M. Besich 
Charla & Leonard Bucklin 
Barbara & Richard Carlson 
Anna & Roger Coor 
William Cope 
Judith Curtis 

Cathy Daniel & Bernard Gore 
Patricia & Robert Davis 
Marilyn Dennett 
Design Inspiration, LLC 
Dave Elston 
Tabb Forster 
Barbara & Peter Frank 
JoAnne & Harold Frede 
Shirley Fulcher & Kenneth Reinert 
Deborah & Michael Gilman 
Joan Goforth & Carlos Oldham 
Dawn & Donald Goldman 
Judi & Robert Gottschalk 
Leslies Patrick Grady 
Greenberg Traurig, LLP 
Joeylee & Dennis Henkel 
Hensley Employee Foundation 
Linda Hubbard 
Rita & Michael Hutt 
Judi Irons 

Susan & Frederick Klein 
Sue & Jim Joling 
Marjorie Lebold 
Babs&Tom Lester 
Barbara & Ron Lieberson 
Keith Longpre 
MelodieS John Marks 
AdrienneS Paul Morell 
Linda S Larry Offenberg 
Barbaras Gene Parker 
Seymour Reckles 
Sharon S Ed Reese 
Judith S Donald Robins 
Pamelas Alan Rodney 
Wendy Rose 
Yvonne Sappenfield 
Kenneth Schutz S Craig Thatcher 
Kathy Scudder 


Judith S Richard Seplow 
Victoria S Paul Shimp 
MarilynS Jon Shomer 
Margarete Somers 
Shari S Ben Thompson 
Thursday Hort Aides 
Karrie S PeterTrebbe 
Jan Trenter 
Tuesday Docents 
Donald Vise 
LaurieS David Waite 
Patricias Thomas Ware 
Wednesday Docents 
Wednesday Hort Aides 
Susan West 

Donors and In-Kind Gifts: 

Albertson's 
Arizona Cardinals 
Arizona Diamondbacks 
KaySArnie Benson 
Bleachers Sports Grill 
Blue Cross® Blue Shield® 
of Arizona 

Canvas On Demand 
Changing Hands Bookstore 
Continental Golf Club 
Copper Canyon Golf Club 
John Cruz 

Desert Botanical Garden 
Educators 

Desert Botanical Garden 
Gift Shop 
Foothills Carwash 
Frito-Lay 

Deborah & Michael Gilman 
Joan Goforth & Carlos Oldham 
Steven H. Goldstein, D.D.S., P.C. 
Gold Canyon Resort 
Mike Henneberry 
Impact Auto Body 
International Minute Press 
Jim Sudal Ceramic Design 
Ken McDonald Golf Course- 
City of Tern pe 

The Legacy Golf Resort Arizona 
Steve & Sally Lisle 
Longbow Golf Club 
Macayo's Restaurant 
Mac’s Broiler& Tap 
Marion’s Catering 
Margot McDonnell 
Mike McKay 

Patricia & Gerald McKenna 
Peggy Moroney 
Thomas Morrissey 
Nando’s Mexican Restaurant 
Northern Trust, N.A. 

Ocotillo Golf Resort 
Organ Stop Pizza 
Paradise Bakery 
Phoenix Suns 

Quintero Golf & Country Club 
Red Mountain Ranch 
Country Club 
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in appreciation 


Pamela & Alan Rodney 
Kate Roe 

Rolling Hills Golf Course - 
City of Tempe 
Saba’s Western Store 
Snyder's of Hanover 
Margarete Somers 
Sprouts Farmers Market 
SRP-Salt River Project 
The Eggery 
The Parlor 
Trader Joe’s 
Troon North Golf Club 
U. S. Egg Restaurant 
vitaminwater 
Vistal Golf Club 
Vito’s Restaurant 
Joni Ward 

Warrior Custom Golf 
Marilyn Wolfe & Vaughn Hill 
Helen Wooden 
Z’Tejas Southwestern Grill 

DINNER ON THE 
DESERT 2011 

Table Hosts & Underwriters/ 
Sponsors & Seating Purchases: 

Anonymous Donor (1) 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine & Peter Fine 
Alliance Beverage 
Distributing Company 
Kathryn M. Baker 
Bank of America 
Merrill Lynch 
Kay Bechtel 

Shirley & Thomas Bekey 
Susan Hubbard Belt 
Marlene & Ralph Bennett 
Kay & Arnie Benson 
Joy & Howard Berlin 
Jean M. Besich 
Connie& Jim Binns 
Blue Cross® Blue Shield® 
of Arizona 
Gena Bonsall 
Oonagh & John Boppart 
Teniqua Broughton 
Catherines Larry Bryson 
Robert Bulla 
Laura S Richard Burgis 
Cable One, Inc. 

Virginia G. Cave 
Joy S Craig Clifford 
Lee S Mike Cohn 
Shelley Cohn S Mollie Trivers 
Columbine Garden Club 
Pat Wentworth Comus 
S Louis F. Comus, Jr. 

ColleenS Robert Cookson 
Pam Dean 

Robyn S Michael DeBell 
Discount Tire Co., Inc. 

Domask Wealth Management 


JoEllenS Philip Doornbos 
Jacquie S Bennett Dorrance 
The Dorrance Family Foundation 
Marilyn SH. Cliff Douglas 
Suellen S Gary Edens 
ArdieS Stephen Evans 
The Faber Family 
DianaS Mark Feldman 
First Solar, LLC 
Freeport-McMoRan Copper 
SGold, Inc. 

Ursula S Ram Gangadean 
GenSpring Family Offices, LLC 
Deborahs Michael Gilman 
Globe Corporation 
GoDaddy.com® 

Kathleens John Graham 
Greenberg Traurig, LLP 
Hazel Hare 

Catherine Hass S Larry Bryson 
Lexine S Jeff Hebets 
Hensley Beverage Company 
Jeanne L. SGaryK. Herberger 
Peggy Herz S Philip Smith 
William Huizingh 
Martha S Ray Hunter 
Barbara H. Johnson 
Jane S Malcolm Jozoff 
JPMorgan Chase 
MaurineS Jeffrey Kahn 
Frances S Michael Kemper 
FayeS James Kitchel 
Mari S Frank Koerner 
Kutak Rock LLP 
Melissa S Ted Lagreid 
Jan SThomas Lewis 
John Lewis 

Kathy S John Londeree 
Julie SH.J. Louis 
Lowry Hill 

Ann S Frederick Lynn 
Dana S Bruce Macdonough 
Kathleen McCullough 
TahniaS Jeffrey McKeever 
Meridian Bank, N.A. 

Miller, Aliens Co., P.C. 

Marta Morando S William Moio 
AdrienneS Paul Morell 
Peggy Mullan 
Susan S Mark Mulzet 
Kathy S Chuck Munson 
Joan S John Murphy 
Susan D. Noack 
Northern Trust, N.A. 

CarolynS Mark O’Malley 
ON Media 

Barbara S Donald Ottosen 
MicheleS Robert Page 
Rosellen S Harry Papp 
Polsinelli ShughartPC 
Sharon J. Proctor 
PourMasters, Inc. 

Prudential 
P.S. Studios, Inc. 


Joyce Rolfes S Nancy Broerman 
Ryley, CarlockS Applewhite P.A. 
Helens John Schaefer 
Carols Randy Schilling 
Kenneth Schutz S Craig Thatcher 
LindaS Bob Short 
Ann Siner 

Diana Ellis Smith S Paul Smith 
Snell SWilmer L.L.P. 

SRP-Salt River Project 
Nancy Swanson 
ShoshanaS Robert Tancer 
Jennifer Theobald 
Maris Thomas 
Angela S Ken Udenze 
US Airways 
Renee Walter 
ConnieS Craig Weatherup 
Kathleens Bruce Weber 
Virginia Weise 
Barbara B.Weisz 
Wells Fargo Private Bank 
DianaS Allan Winston 
Roma S Raymond Wittcoff 
Barbara S Charlie Young 

DINNER ON THE DESERT 
Auction Donations & 

In-kind Gifts: 

ASA Materials, Inc. 

Across the Creek at Aravaipa Farms 
Alliance Beverage 
Distributing Company 
APS-Arizona Public Service 
Arid Lands Greenhouses 
Arizona Biltmore Resort S Spa 
Arizona Cactus Sales 
Arizona Riches 
Arizona Wholesale Growers 
Jim Astholz 

Australian Outback Plantation 
Azalea Decorand Gifts 
Baker Nursery 
Barrio Cafe 
Esther Battock 
Bismarkia, Inc. 

Botanicals in Clay 
Tom Budzak 
Mary Beth Buesgen 
CAID Industries 
Cesar Mazier Landscaping 
& Consulting, Inc. 

Chihuly Studio 
Lee & Mike Cohn 
Cotton Country Jams 
Creative Plants 
Daley Images - Richard Daley 
DELSTAR Companies Inc./ 

HDS Retail North America 
Deme Theofanous/Demetra Glass 
Desert Tree Farm 
Dinner on the Desert 
2011 Committee 
Donovan’s Steak & Chop House 


Down’s Wholesale Florist 

Durant’s 

Earthview 

Kathleen Elliot 

European Gardens Inc. 

Fabulous Food Fine 
Catering & Events 
Fairmont Scottsdale 
Princess 

Barbara Pool Fenzl 
Amy Flood 
Dorothy H. Flood 
Marcia Flynn 
Mary A. Fox 
Marie Gant 

Gardenworks, Daniel Meder 
gotgreatgifts.com 
Kathleen Wallace Greer 
Harkins Theatres 

Mary Heiss & Harold Dorenbecher 
High Country Home & 

Garden LLC 
Highway Hot Shop 
Hilton Scottsdale Resort 
& Villas 
Julie Hoffman 
Holland Boone Home 
Hyatt Regency Resort 
& Spa at Gainey Ranch 
International Expeditions Inc. 
Christopher Jagmin 
Jamie Herzlinger Interiors 
Jamison Irish Wiskey 
Jim Sudal Ceramic Design 
JW Marriott Desert Ridge 
Resorts Spa 

Kevin Caron Studios L.L.C. 

FayeS James Kitchel 
Christine M. Koch 
Kornegay Design, LLC 
Melissa S Ted Lagreid 
Laughing Glass Studio, 

Carole Perry 
Jan S Thomas Lewis 
Lithic Vision Studio 
Kirti I. Mathura 
Jeff McCarty 

Patricia S Gerald McKenna 
AdrienneS Paul Morell 
SaraSJ. L. Pete Morgan 
MosaicGuys.com 
Mountain States 
Wholesale Nursery 
Kathy S Chuck Munson 
Native Seeds/SEARCH 
Northern Trust, N.A. 

Nostalgic Glassworks, Inc. 

Nowell Tree Farm 
Oest Metalworks 
Carolyn S Mark O’Malley 
Once in a Bloom Fragrances, L.L.C. 
Barbara S Donald Ottosen 
Pacific Palms Nursery 
Rosellen S Harry Papp 


Paradise Distributing 
Paul Dolan Vineyards/ 

Parducci Wine Cellars 
Pearson S Co. 

Edward Danson Perin 
P.F. Chang’s China Bistro, Inc. 
Philabaum Glass Gallery 
& Studio, Tom Philabaum 
Phoenix Precast Products Inc. 

Judi Pimentel 
Plants for the Southwest 
Peter Plesinger 

San Diego Marriott Hotel & Marina 
Dr. John P. Schaefer 
Kim & Scott Schaefer 
Schmitt Jewelers 
Willa & Barry Schneider 
Shady Way Retail Garden 
Silver Sun Wholesale 
Southwest Gardener 
Southwest Home & Garden LLC 
Suncrest Nursery 
Susich Design Company 
T. Stone Ceramics 
Selma E. Targovnik, M. D. 

The Cottage Garden 
The Green Goddess Nursery 
Thomas & Todd 
Tiffany & Co. 

Treasurer Chest Books 
Missy & Stephen Tufts 
Two Plates Full 
US Airways 
Valerianne 

Western Tree Company 
Whitfill Nursery 
Linda Whitney 
Wiseman and Gale Interiors 

DINNER ON THE DESERT 
Silent Auction Purchasers: 

Anonymous (1) 

Emily & Warren Adelman 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine & Peter Fine 

lb Anderson 

DeDe & Dave Areghini 

David Asser 

Milena & Tony Astorga 

Debra & Peter Bartolino 

Judy Bates 

Esther Battock 

David Bauer & Charles Cooper 
Karen Beckvar & David Sprentall 
Roger Beguiristain 
Denise Bein 
& Michele Reimondo 
Bernadette Bell & William Chaney 
Susan Hubbard Belt 
Leslie & Jeb Bennett 
Kay Benson 
Jean Bingham 
Lisa Blue 
Gena Bonsall 
Oonagh & John Boppart 
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Gail Bradley 

Tina Marie & Michael Bradley 
Bonnie Bulla 
Robert Bulla 
Barbara & Ron Bunnell 
Kendra & John Burnside 
Sam Campana 
Donna S Richard Clayton 
Lee & Mike Cohn 
Shelley Cohn & Mollie Trivers 
Pat Wentworth Comus& 

Louis F. Comus, Jr. 

Pamela Cooper & 

Margaret Wilson 
Bonnie & David Cunningham 
Michelle& Jack De Blasi 
Brenda Dennert & Frank Agnone 
Bonnie Dicus 
Jeanette & Dean Domask 
Dawn Donovan & Michael Olsen 
Marilyn &H. Cliff Douglas 
Tina & Scott Drews 
Beverly & Paul Duzik 
Suellen & Gary Edens 
Dirk Ellsworth & William Schmidt 
DianaS Mark Feldman 
Cameron Fine 
Meg Flaskamp 
Ron Florance 
SusanS Phillip Gerard 
Deborahs Michael Gilman 
Amy Gittler S Michael Sillyman 
Susan Glawe 
Dawn Goldman 
Madelines Alan Gray 
Jayne Hartley 

Catherine Hass S Larry Bryson 
Pam S Chris Hauk 
Lexine S Jeff Hebets 
Kristy Hedlund 
Mary HeissS 
Harold Dorenbecher 
Diann Henderson 
MarieS Peter Homick 
Joan S Dave Howell 
Kathy S Dale Huizingh 
Rita Hutt 

Nancy S Fred Jonske 
Dana Kaye 

Orfelinda S Brian Kelly 

Kathy S David Kirchner 

Jennifer Kirshner 

FayeS James Kitchel 

Carole S Richard Kraemer 

Melissa S Ted Lagreid 

DavidS Ann Latta 

Julies John Laulis 

John Lewis 

Tess Loo 

MaryLynn Mack 

Rita SAIan Maguire 

Nora Mandel S Stewart Carlough 

Irenes Terry Mayberry 


Rebecca S Donald Mayberry 
Kathleen McCullough 
Elaine McGinn 
Patricia S Gerald McKenna 
Tammy McLeod S John Hamilton 
Jill S Derek Mirza 
Eileen Mitchell 
AdrienneS Paul Morell 
Leesa Morrison S 
George Evan Weisz 
Kathy S Chuck Munson 
JoanS John Murphy 
Greta S Greg Newell 
Susan D. Noack 
Kathleen Norton S 
Richard Mallery 
Barbara S Donald Ottosen 
Donna S Joseph Paladini 
Rosellen S Harry Papp 
Gail S B. Drew Peterson 
Susan Quinn S Joseph Goodman 
Alison Rapping S Eric Gorsegner 
Gayle S Patrick Ray 
Joal S Eric Redmond 
NatalieS Dean Rennell 
Joyce RolfesS Nancy 
Broerman 

Katherine Scardello S 
Stephen Best 
Kim S Scott Schaefer 
Jolie S John Schaller 
Carols Randy Schilling 
Sallye Schumacher 
LindaS Bob Short 
AnnSiner 
MikeSpera 

Merediths Joe Stewart 
Carolyn SJohn Stuart 
Elizabeth S George Susich 
Nancy Swanson 
ShoshanaS Robert Tancer 
ShariS Ben Thompson 
Melissa S Steve Todd 
Elizabeth S Scott Turcott 
Mary Helen S David Turcott 
Danielle Vannatter 
Marcos Voss 

Miriam Waltz Steve MacLellan 
Kathleens Bruce Weber 
Barbara B. Weisz 
Terri Weisz S Terry Brooks 
Patricia Welborn 
Maja Wessels S 
Charles Covington 
Nancy S Edward White 
Willard White 
Linda S Richard Whitney 
LiisaS William Wilder 
Jeff Wine 

Joyce S Paul Wright 
Barbara S Charlie Young 


HUIZINGH DESERT 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
The Desert Botanical Garden 
is pleased to establish the 
Huizingh Desert Research 
Fellowship, in honor of 
Dr. William Huizingh. This 
fellowship will enhance the 
Garden’s research efforts by 
providing advanced training 
of graduate and postdoctoral 
students and opportunities 
for collaboration with visiting 
senior researchers from other 
countries. 

Leadership Gifts $50,000 

Connie& Craig Weatherup 

Sustaining Gifts 
$5,000 - $24,999 

Tony & Milena Astorga 
Oonagh SJohn Boppart 
MarilynS Cliff Douglas 
Hazel Hare 

Christine SJohn Mumford 
Roberts Linda Short 

Supporting Gifts 
$1,000 ■ $4,999 

Anonymous 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine S Peter Fine 
Kathryn Baker 

Robert Breunig S Karen Enyedy 
Lee and Mike Cohn 
Robert J. S Geraldine 
W. Dellenback 
William G. Farrow 
Jan S Tom Lewis 
Randy Lovely S John Sallot 
CarolynS Mark O’Malley 
Barbara S Donald Ottosen 
Rose S Harry Papp 
Ken Schutz S CraigThatcher 
Maris Thomas 

Thursday Horticulture Aides 
Liisa S William Wilder 

Tribute Gifts 

Anonymous (2) 

Gene Almendinger 
Esther Battock 
RebeccaS Jim Boyd 
MelanieS Dick Bridges 
Russ S Sally Brown 
Bob Bulla 

MaryS Tim Catellier 
Shelley CohnS Mollie Trivers 
Marianne Donnan 
Beverly S Paul Duzik 
ArdieS Steve Evans 
Peter A. S Jean N. Firmin 
Amy Floods Larry West 


MarciaS Andrew Flynn 
Jim S Gloria Gabler 
JillS James Halbrooks 
Anne Hochberg 
Marian S Marston Holben 
Cindie Hubiak S Steve Frohman 
Ken S Nancy Husband 
Renee Immel 
FayeS James Kitchel 
Kayla Kolar 

Barbara S Ron Lieberson 
Fran S Dale Linowski 
LindaS David Male 
Kirti Mathura 
Pat McKenna 

Tammy McLeod SJohn Hamilton 

John D. Richardson 

Scott T. S Kimberly S. Schaefer 

EdinS Michael Seiden 

Dr. Keith A. Shriver 

Sandy S Joe Schultz 

Jon S Marilyn Shomer 

Nancy 0. Swanson 

ShoshanaS Robert Tancer 

Bruce C.Thoeny 

Shari S Ben Thompson 

Julies Jason Wagoner 

Harold S Lucile White 

Nancy W. White 

MelanieS Robert Williams 

ANNUAL APPEAL & 
DONATION GIFTS 
Listed below are donors who 
have made gifts of $150+ 
from March 16,2011 through 
June 15, 2011: 

Patricia S Frank Atlee 
Charles Avery 
Jean S Harold Bachman 
Karen S Bradley Buckhout 
Peggy S Cy Carney 
Deborah Carstens 
David Crabb 
Cheryl S Leonard 
Destremps 
Beverly S Paul Duzik 
Dolores Eidenier 
Dorothy S Evert Farmer 
Margaret H. Fippinger 
Karen S David Fleischer 
Frances Alexander Family Fund 
Judi S Robert Gottschalk 
Judy SJohn Green 
Barbara S Ken Hand 
Karen S Robert Hodges 
Gloria S Stuart Hollingsworth 
Douglas Holloway S Dave Raich 
Deborah Jamison S 
Scott DeWald 
CharlaSW. Steven Jones 
John N. Kapoor 



Esther S Robert Karatz 
Owena KingSSaundra Nicely 
Jennifers Edward LaCroix 
Margaret Madden 
Deepak Maheshwari 
Cindy Marple 
EleanorS George Mink 
Cynthia C. Montague 
Debra PeeveyS Candy Cox 
Judith S Donald Peters 
Robert E. Peters 



JaneS David Ruby 
John Sallot S Randy Lovely 
Robert Sanderson 
Missy S Stephen Tufts 
Whitney and Jeanette P. 
Evans Fund 

Pamela S Wayne Wight 
Mary Jo S Robert Wilmes 


IN-KIND GIFTS 
Listed below are donors who 
have made valued gifts 
of $150+ from March 16, 
2011 through June 15,2011: 


Arid Zone Trees 
JeanneS Robert Blanchard 
Eileen GaganS James Curl 
Carol S Paul Gerlach 
Lewkowitz Law Office PLC 
P. S. Studios, Inc. 

Kate Roe 

Irenes James Scarlett 


We attempt to ensure the 
accuracy of our donor's names. 
If you note an error or omission, 
please contact Fran Linowski at 
480 481.8144. 
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The Desert Botanical Garden Mission 

The Garden’s commitment to the community is to 
advance excellence in education, research, exhibition, 
and conservation of desert plants of the world with 
emphasis on the Southwestern United States. We will 
ensure that the Garden is always a compelling attraction 
that brings to life the many wonders of the desert. 



Fall 


October 14 -16 

Garden Members Preview: 

Friday / October 14/7 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Open to the General Public: 

Saturday / October 15/7 a.m. - 5 p.m. AND 
Sunday / October 16 / 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

No admission charge to enter the Fall Plant Sale 
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Desert Journal 



Walking the Walk 

Design for a Living World will open at the Garden 
in January. This is an exhibit that celebrates human 
ingenuity and the ways in which designers, taking 
a fresh perspective on nature, can help make the 
world a better place to live. I’m sure you will enjoy 
reading about the exhibit in the pages that follow. 


Taking 
a fresh 
perspective 
on nature 
can help 
make the 
world a 
better place 
to live. 


I also hope you will take a minute to read about the 
sponsors that made this exhibit possible. As you 
will learn, each has made a strong commitment 
to improving the quality of life in our community 
and to bringing sustainable practices to their 
own business operations. When it comes to 
sustainability, they are walking the walk. The 
Garden, too, has made numerous improvements 
in sustainability over the past several years. Here 
are some of the highlights: 

• Composting. The Garden generates approximately 
180 tons of green waste (tree and shrub trimmings) 
per year, which is delivered to Singh Farms in 
Scottsdale, for composting. We then purchase 
back compost and compost tea for use on our 
145 acre property. 


Recycling. All employees participate in recycling 
#1 and #2 plastics, paper, cardboard, aluminum, 
glass, and steel. These materials are hauled from 
the Garden to the appropriate recycling center. 


Printing. Most of our print vendors belong to the 
Forest Stewardship Council (FSC). Purchasing 
FSC-certified paper and using environmentally 
friendly soy-based inks contributes to conservation 
and responsible management. 



• Energy Use. The Garden is proud to be SRP's 
second largest business customer using 
Earthwise Energy (i.e. electricity derived from 
sustainable resources) for 100% of its needs. 
Additionally, there is a solar panel array atop 
Dorrance Hall that generates electricity for the 
Garden, and the street lights at the Garden’s new 
traffic circle are exclusively powered by the sun. 

• Water Conservation. All of our plants are 
desert-adapted, but many come from places that 
normally receive greater annual rainfall than 
does Papago Park, necessitating supplemental 
watering especially during periods of drought. 
Our standard is to use practices and technologies 
that minimize water use and extend efficiency. 
Moreover, as we renovate sections of the Core 
Trail, antiquated irrigation systems will be 
replaced with state-of-the-art technologies. 

These are the main steps we have taken to make 
our operations more sustainable, although there 
are many others. Also, our list of sustainable 
practices grows each year, thanks to the Garden 
staff members who form our Green Team. Too 
numerous to mention here by name, they all 
deserve our gratitude for keeping the Garden 
green and making sure that we, too, walk the 
sustainability walk. 

Ken Schutz, 

The Dr. William Huizingh Executive Director 


Board ofTrustees 2011 - 2012 


President 

Kate Baker 

Past President 

Lee Baumann Cohn 

Vice President 

Shelley Cohn 

Vice President 

Barbara Hoffnagle 
Secretary 
Marta L. Morando 
Treasurer 

Gail Bradley 


Trustees 

Mari Koerner, Ph.D. 

Trustees Emeriti 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine 

Ted Lagreid 

H. Clifton Douglas 

Tom Bekey 

Bruce Macdonough 

William Huizingh, Ph.D. 

Oonagh Boppart 

Tammy McLeod 

Nancy Swanson 

Teniqua Broughton 

Paul Morell 


John D. Burnside 

Peggy Mullan 

Ken Schutz, 

Craig Clifford, CPA 

Carolyn Poison 

The Dr. William 

Lou Comus, Jr. 

O’Malley 

Huizingh Executive 

Ardie Evans 

Donald R. Ottosen 

Director 

Barton Faber 

Robert Page, Ph.D. 


Amy Flood 

Robert Tancer 


Mike Gilman 

Stephen L. Tufts 


Hazel Hare 

Ken Udenze 


Jeff Hebets 

Bruce Weber 


Martha Hunter 

Maja Wessels 


Jane Jozoff 

William F. Wilder 
Steven G. Zylstra 
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The native mesquite tree, 
Prosopis velutina, is a 
desert plant with sustainable 
properties including: 


a) Needing minimal water 


b) Providing shade for people and structures 

c) Serving as shelter and habitat for native fauna 


d) Supplying wood for construction 

e) Being a source of food 


f) Improving soil fertility 
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On our Cover 

The prickly pear in the foreground is Opuntia 
rufida. It can grow five feet tall and six feet wide, 
and its pads are covered with short reddish- 
brown glochids. Flowers can be three inches 
across, and are yellow to bright red-orange. 
Photo by Adam Rodriguez. 

Back Cover 

Tickets are now on sale for Las Noches de las 
Luminarias. This event always sells out. Make 
plans to buy your tickets today. 
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DESIGN 
and the 
LIVING 
WORLD 


by Elaine McGinn, Director of Planning and Exhibits 


This winter and spring at the Desert Botanical 
Garden, an exhibition about design and 
sustainability will be on display in Dorrance 
Hall. Design for a Living World connects the 
natural world around the globe with people, 
plants, and places. Developed by The Nature 
Conservancy, the exhibit tells the story of the 
life-cycle of materials and the importance of 
considering conservation when designing new 
products, buildings, or landscapes. 

The Nature Conservancy invited 10 prominent 
designers from the worlds of fashion, industrial, and 
furniture design to create new objects using sustainable 
materials from a specific place where the Conservancy 
works. The designers were sent to locations around 
the globe with directions to create functional objects 
that “reflect and celebrate” each of the 10 sites’ natural 
landscapes. The designers’ mission was clear: make 
something wonderful, make it desirable, and make it 
sustainable. 

The evolution of design over the last 20 years has 
created new challenges for designers to create products 
that “do better.” Designers hold an important position 
in the consumer supply chain. As they make decisions 
about what materials to use for their product concepts, 
they have the potential to impact natural resources in 
bringing those concepts to the consumer. 


Left: Isaac Mizrahi’s salmon leather ensemble. Photo credit: ©Mackenzie Stroh. 
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Above: Abbott Miller chairs. Photo taken at the Cooper-Hewitt, 
National Design Museum by Erika Nortemann/ © 2009 TNC. 


Top left: Kate Spade of New York purse. Photo credit: © Mackenzie Stroh. 
Top right: Hella Jongerius ceramic vase. Photo credit: ©Roel Van Tour. 
Bottom: Stephen Burks prototypes. Photo credit: ©Mackenzie Stroh. 


In Design for a Living World, the designers transformed 
organic items such as wood, plants, and wool from such 
diverse locations as Mexico, Maine, and Micronesia, into 
beautiful and useful objects. Each designer’s final object 
draws inspiration from the landscape, the people, and the 
material in its most basic, unpolished state. In addition to 
presenting the designers’ sketches, models, and finished 
objects, the exhibition features original photographs by 
award-winning photojournalist Ami Vitale, who traveled 
the globe to document the varied landscapes explored 
by the exhibition. Vitale’s motivating images are integral 
to the overall exhibit experience, capturing not only the 
beauty of the places, but also the faces of the people who 
inhabit those places. 

The message of the exhibit is important in extending the 
dialogue beyond designers to the consumers who use 
their products in everyday life. By choosing sustainable 
materials that support, rather than deplete endangered 
places, designers can help reshape our materials economy 
and advance global conservation. Through these products 
of design, we, the consumers, are asked to consider our 
effect and the impact of our consumption not only on the 
environment, but also on the lives of those who depend 
on the land for their very survival. 

Design in the 21st century has become an integral part of 
our cultural dialogue. The dialogue between the multi¬ 
faceted world of design professionals including designers 


of buildings, fashion, landscapes, and objects, and those of 
non-designers has become increasingly focused on working 
with nature, not against it. The challenge to designers today 
is to create environments and products that serve their 
users, in both an aesthetic and sustainable way. 

Good design fuses form and function, beauty and utility. 
Good sustainable design strengthens the human-nature 
partnership because it requires serious consideration about 
our natural resources. Creating design for a living world 
requires keeping an eye on our past, assessing the present, 
and looking to the future. In today’s world, design has the 
power to not only capture our imaginations and make us 
love an inanimate object, but also to understand and protect 
its source. 

Design for a Living World will be on display 
in Ottosen Gallery and Dorrance Hall 
January 16 through April 1, 2012. 

For additional information visit nature.org/azdesign. 
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A Community’s Commitment to 

Sustainability 


The local presentation of Design for a Living World 
provides a unique platform for the Desert Botanical 
Garden, The Nature Conservancy, and the exhibition’s 
sponsors to promote the important message of 
sustainability and the different roles that we all play, 
both locally and globally. 

Here are some of the ways the Garden, the Conservancy, and 
our sponsors are helping to create a more sustainable future: 

Northern Trust engages its various stakeholders - including 
clients, employees, and suppliers - in its sustainability initiatives 
and takes responsibility for the environmental impact of its 
operations. This includes offering its clients environmental 
analytics so that they can understand the carbon footprint of 
their investments. 

Arizona Public Service presents its Green Choice Programs 
as part of its commitment to sustainability, offering customers 
programs such as the APS Shade Tree program and incentives 
that promote energy efficiency and the development of 
renewable energy generation. The energy efficiency programs 
of APS help customers minimize energy usage and maximize 
energy savings. The company’s commitment to providing more 
renewable energy generation benefits the environment and helps 
create a sustainable energy future for Arizona. 

Salt Rivet Project offers programs that help its customers 
adopt solar energy, offset their energy use with clean, renewable 
energy, and save money. The SRP programs also support 
environmental initiatives across our community by building 
solar energy systems at organizations such as the Desert 
Botanical Garden, Habitat for Humanity, and many others. 



Paulina Reyes, a designer from Kate Spade New York, traveled to the Santa 
Cruz area of Bolivia, where she collaborated with carvers to develop designs for 
handbags using indigenous materials and techniques. Photo credit: ©Ami Vitale. 


The Dorrance Family Foundation works to improve the 
quality of life in their communities and believes that creating 
mutually beneficial relationships between humans and the 
natural world is critical. The Foundation has been a long-time 
investor and partner in the work of the Conservancy, and the 
Garden, supporting their efforts to educate the community 
about their responsibilities and opportunities in creating 
a sustainable world. 

First Solar is committed to a world in which clean and 
affordable solar electricity plays an increasingly important 
role in the transition to a low-carbon society. In addition to 
promoting renewable energies and informing citizens about 
climate change around the globe, First Solar embraces product 
life cycle management including voluntarily establishing the 
photovoltaic industry’s first comprehensive, prefunded solar 
module collection and recycling program. 


Lead Sponsor, 

Design for a Living World Co-presented with Green Choice Sponsor Powered by Sponsor Lecture Series Sponsor 



Northern Trust 
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Architect, artist and furniture designer Maya Lin in her studio in New York examines 
different types of FSC-certified wood from The Nature Conservancy’s property in 
northern Maine. Photo credit: ©Mackenzie Stroh. 


The Melani and Rob Walton Fund of the Walton Family 
Foundation focuses on achieving environmental outcomes 
intended to benefit both people and wildlife by aligning economic 
and conservation interests. 

The Nature Conservancy is a world leader in cutting-edge 
conservation science with more than 500 staff scientists around the 
globe focused on the sustainability of our planet. The Conservancy 
believes that protecting nature isn’t about putting up fences around 
pristine places to keep people out, but instead, protecting the 
places and resources we depend on for the benefit of all species— 
plants, animals, and people. Building on its tradition of protecting 
lands and waters, the Conservancy works to balance growing 
development needs with those of nature; building relationships 
with communities, companies and governments; and increasing 
funding for large-scale conservation projects. 

At the Desert Botanical Garden, we challenge ourselves to 
be sustainable by using resources in such a way that our garden, 
our community, and the environment we all share will be able 
to endure and thrive for generations to come. Much of what 
we currently do is behind the scenes—we recycle paper, glass, 
aluminum, and plants (we chip and compost all of our waste plant 
material), there are solar panels on the roof of Dorrance Hall, and 
our paper media (like The Sonoran Quarterly ) are printed using 
Forest Stewardship Council approved materials. However, the 
Garden will soon begin to undertake more visible sustainability 
actions as part of our new five year strategic plan to provide greater 
leadership in conservation and sustainability. Stay tuned as we roll 
out our new initiatives to wisely use resources, and to engage you, 
our members, in continuing to fulfill the vision of our founders to 
conserve the unique desert ecosystem we call home. 


Opening Reception Sponsor 

The 

WALTON FAMILY 

FOUNDATION 


Sustainability Sponsor 



First Solar. 




The Lillian and 
Liscum Diven 

Legacy 


r 

m 
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Lillian became a dedicated 
Garden volunteer and member 
of the Board of Directors. She put her background in 
publishing to work five days a week as editorial assistant 
for the Garden’s publication the Saguaroland Bulletin 
(later renamed The Sonoran Quarterly) . A lover of art and 
literature, Lillian collected books and botanical prints, 
curated exhibits of rare prints from the Garden’s Library 
collection, and wrote delightful wildflower articles for the 
Bulletin. While travelling, she collected seeds from deserts 
around the world. From seeds collected in the Namib Desert 
and brought to the Garden in 1978, two stately giraffe trees 
grew ( Acacia erioloba), which now add lasting beauty and 
shade to the agave beds in front of the Library. Liscum, a 
long-time Motorola engineer, pursued his fascination with 
birds, sighting and identifying over 5,000 species in his 
lifetime, both at home and abroad. His renown as a ham 
radio operator enabled him to communicate with others 
world-wide. 


JJ 

' ast coast natives 
A J Lillian and Liscum 
Diven quickly embraced the 
desert’s unique environment 
when they moved to Arizona 
in 1956. They succeeded in 
creating a sanctuary around 
their adobe cottage in 
Scottsdale where native plants 
and wildlife flourished. 


Lillian died in 2002 and Liscum passed away in May 2001. 
Their estate plans created lasting legacies in Arizona 
for both the Desert Botanical Garden and The Nature 
Conservancy. “For 36 years, the Divens made investments 
in The Nature Conservancy, protecting lands and waters so 
critical to native plants and animals,” said Dale Kraai of 
The Conservancy. Likewise, their generous bequest to the 
Desert Botanical Garden reflects their great affection for 
desert plants. These gifts will continue to conserve the 
causes, places, and pastimes that were so important to them. 

To plan your own desert legacy, visit the Garden’s website 
at dbg.org/membership-support/planned-giving or contact 
Susan Shattuck, gift planning officer at 480 941.3507, 
sshattuck@dbg.org. 
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by Tina Wilson, Director of Education; Brian Kissinger, Director of Horticulture; and 
Thompson Mutshinyalo, Curator of Walter Sisulu National Botanical Garden, South Africa. 


The Garden offered its first trip to 
South Africa in October of 2010. 
It was an amazing experience 
full of flora, fauna, and South 
African culture. During our travels 
and adventures, Jim and Katherine 
Park, first-time participants with the 
Garden, became acquainted with 
our organization as well as with the 
Walter Sisulu National Botanical 
Garden outside Johannesburg. They 
decided to contribute a gift that would 
connect the Garden to South Africa. 

In response to their generous support 
and gift, we were able to establish 
a staff exchange between the two 
gardens that they had grown to admire. 
Thompson Mutshinyalo, Curator of 
the Walter Sisulu National Botanical 
Garden, and Brian Kissinger, Director 
of Horticulture at the Desert Botanical 
Garden, both made visits this year to 
each other’s gardens, spending time 
learning and exploring. Brian and 
Thompson have both written below to 
share what they brought away from 
their respective experiences. 

Brian Kissinger: 

A First-time Experience 

When was the last time you did 
something for the first time? This is the 
question of the day for me as the new 
Director of Horticulture. My first year 
anniversary at the Desert Botanical 
Garden was on September 14, and it 
seems this first year has been full of 
first-time experiences. One of the most 
amazing of these was an expedition to 
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South Africa. Because of a generous 
gift to the Garden from the Parks, 
a lovely couple from Kentucky who 
adore both South Africa and the Desert 
Botanical Garden, this fabulous 
excursion was made available to me. I 
thank them for this. The trip allowed 
me to see other botanical gardens, the 
people who run them, and to learn a 
little about their culture. 


When was the 
last time you did 
something for 
the first time? 


Curator Thompson Mutshinyalo was 
my guide to his garden, the Walter 
Sisulu Botanical Garden, located just 
north and east of Johannesburg, South 
Africa. It is situated in a tranquil setting 
on the upper veld, or high escarpment, 
that surrounds Johannesburg, against 
the backdrop of the magnificent 
Witpoortjie waterfall. Encompassing 
about 741.33 acres (300 hectares), it 
consists of both landscaped and natural 
veld areas. The garden was founded in 
1982, but the site has been popular since 
the 1800s. The natural vegetation of 
the area consists of high veld grassland 
and is a tapestry of grassland and 
savannah-a varied habitat that allows 
over 600 native plant species to occur. 



Thompson also shared his city, 
Johannesburg, with me. We toured the 
township of Soweto, which he knows so 
well from its past during apartheid to 
its present today. My mind was opened 
to the thought “If you think life is hard, 
what are you comparing it to?” From 
Johannesburg, I rented a car and drove 
to Nelspruit in eastern South Africa, in 
the Mpualanga region. The scenic drive 
across the upper veld farmland was 
breathtaking. As I descended from the 
escarpment to the lower veld savannah, 
the natural vegetation was forever 
changing as it became more subtropical. 
The giant umbrella thorn (Acacia 
tortillis ) became the most dominant, 
dramatic tree species on the horizon. 
Giant tree-like Euphorbia ingens cradled 
the rocky outcroppings. I was in heaven. 

Next I was off on safari. I drove to 
Sabi Sabi, a private game reserve that 
epitomizes Africa’s wild magic. There 
are no fences between the reserve and 
Kruger Park. Many of the big five animal 
species—elephant, rhino, buffalo, lion, 
and leopard—were spotted on our daily 
safaris. I could go on and on about 
the four days of safari at Sabi Sabi, but 
that would take up too much time and 
space. Needless to say, it was magical. 

My final destination was Cape Town 
and Kirstenbosch National Botanical 
Garden, which is one of the great 
botanic gardens of the world. Its setting 
against the eastern slopes of Cape 
Town’s Table Mountain is magnificent. 
Kirstenbosch was developed in 1913 
to promote, conserve, and display the 




amazingly rich and diverse flora of 
southern Africa. It is truly fulfilling 
its mission, with more than 7,000 
species in cultivation, including 
rare and threatened species. 

Viewing these beautiful gardens in such 
a beautiful country and engaging its 
people left me thinking how lucky we 
are here at the Desert Botanical Garden. 
We too have a sacred place in a beautiful 
location that delights and engages 
visitors, staff, and volunteers every day. 

Thompson Mutshinyalo: 

A Visit to Remember 

It all started when Ken Schutz and 
Tina Wilson, with a tour delegation 
from USA, paid me a visit in South 
Africa, west of Johannesburg. Later 
I was informed that someone in the 
same group generously donated funds 
towards an exchange program between 
Desert Botanical Garden and Walter 
Sisulu National Botanical Garden. 

I have learned so much from this 
exchange program. The Garden 
has the most interactive and 
informative display signs, which 
we call interpretive signs in South 
Africa. From my observation, these 
display signs draw the attention of 
visitors by creating an interest, at the 
same time being very educational. 



Overlook from Featherbed Nature Reserve, Knysna, 
South Africa. Photo by Tina Wilson. 


The story boards make it user friendly 
to walk around alone in the Garden 
but still learn many interesting facts. 

Having the horticultural, education, 
and exhibits departments closely 
working together in the planning 
process is very critical. That was one 
of the lessons I got in terms of how 
to plan based on future thinking and 
alignment of the business plan and 
the strategic agenda for the garden. 

Something that blew my mind was 
the Garden’s volunteer program 
under the administration of Nancy 
White. It must really take a lot of 
commitment from both the volunteers 
and the Garden to make it a success. 

I saw that the contribution from the 
volunteers was extremely significant 
to the operational success of the 
Garden. Following the Garden model, 

I have since started a small volunteer 
program to support the Walter 
Sisulu National Botanical Garden. 

Overall the visit was a success and I 
intend to use these lessons in the interest 
of a biodiversity conservation strategy 
for the Walter Sisulu National Botanical 
Garden. It was absolutely a worthwhile 
visit. The time I spent with Garden staff 
has left such positive memories. I am 
looking forward to long information 
sharing between our two gardens. 



Katherine Park next to a large Aloe dichotoma at Karoo 
National Botanic Garden. Photo by Tina Wilson. 



Join us in 2012: 

Tour South Africa 
September 27 - 
October 13, 2012 

Join Tina Wilson, director of education, 
for an experience of a lifetime to a 
destination unlike any other-South 
Africa, world renowned as one of the 
finest countries to visit for the garden 
and nature enthusiast. This is the 
only African country that has been 
able to make botanical gardens a 
priority. The gardens are magnificent, 
featuring some of the most interesting 
and fascinating plant life on the 
continent. This specially designed 
tour for Garden members explores 
the magnificent gardens, amazing 
cities, quaint villages and towns, with 
delicious wine and food along the way. 
All this is highlighted by the incredible 
African southern coast and last but 
certainly not least, the astounding 
thrill of seeing Africa’s wildlife. 

$9,246 {per person, 
double occupancy), 

$2,970 (single supplement ) 

If you would like more information, 
please contact Steen Allard- 
Lawson at 480 481.8164 or 
sallardlawson@dbg.org. 
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dance fthe , 
a esert 

The Desert Botanical Garden and Ballet Arizona combine forces to 
bring you two stunning nature-inspired dance performances. 

BotdfliCd Performed by MOMIX 

At The Orpheum Theatre 

Choreography by Moses Pendleton 

Friday | January 27, 2012 at 8 p.m. 

Saturday | January 28, 2012 at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. 

Inspired by the world of plants, and with an eclectic score ranging from 
bird song to Vivaldi, BOTANIC A reveals nature's changing imagery. It 
follows the rhythms of the seasons, the changing shape of life on Earth, 
and the passing of a day. The performance is enhanced by spectacular 
costumes, projections, and giant puppetry designed by Michael Curry, 
acclaimed production designer for Cirque du Soleil. 

Tickets: $17 to $121 Tickets can be purchased by calling the Ballet 
Arizona box office at 602-381-1096 or through Ticketmaster.com. Service 
fees apply. Garden Members can receive discounted tickets by calling the 
Ballet Arizona box office directly. 


TOPIA Performed by Ballet Arizona 

At the Desert Botanical Garden, in an intimate outdoor setting 

Choreography by lb Andersen 

The Desert Botanical Garden, in collaboration with Ballet Arizona, 
invites you to the premiere of Topia, inspired by the natural beauty of the 
Sonoran Desert landscape. The ballet will be performed in an intimate 
desert space of the Garden overlooking the red rocks of the Papago 
Buttes. Ib Andersen, Artistic Director of Ballet Arizona, has created this 
new and site-specific work that will feature the full company of Ballet 
Arizona dancers in a panoramic performance on an 80 foot stage. Enjoy 
an alfresco dinner and toast the sunset as it ignites the red rocks. Become 
part of the Topia dance experience, where nature and art merge to 
become one. 

Performances will be given throughout the month of May 2012. 
Scheduled dates are: May 2-5, 9-13, 16-19,23-26 - a total of 17 evening 
performances, with one Sunday performance on May 13 in honor of 
Mother’s Day. 

Doors open at 6 p.m.; food and beverages will be sold until 7:25 p.m., 
and the performance will begin promptly at 7:30 p.m., ending between 
8:30 and 9 p.m. There is no intermission. 



Photo by Don Purdue. 


Special Receptions 

$109/$121 ticket holders are invited to attend 
one of these two private receptions. 

Friday Evening 

Pre-performance cocktail reception 6:30 p.m. 

Meet MOMIX choreographer Moses Pendleton 
during a pre-performance cocktail reception. 

Saturday Evening 

Post-performance dessert reception 

MOMIX dancers will join guests following the 
performance for decadent desserts. 



Ballet Arizona dancer Joseph Cavanaugh. Photo by Rasalie O’Connor. 


Guests can purchase food from Fabulous Food 
Fine Catering & Events, and a cash bar will be 
available as well as the opportunity to purchase 
wine by the bottle. 

Reserved tables of four 

$45 per seat for Ballet subscribers and Garden 
members / $50 per seat for the general public 

General seating 

$35 per seat for Ballet subscribers and Garden 
members / $39 per seat for the general public 

Tickets are currently on sale through 
the Ballet Arizona box office at 602-381-1096 
or ticketmaster.com. Service fees apply. 
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Walk of Hope 

Whether you are a cancer survivor yourself or have provided 
caring support for a loved one, most of us have been touched by 
cancer in some way. This year, Luminaria guests will have an 
opportunity to honor those in their lives who have battled cancer 
by leaving a tribute at the Walk of Hope, sponsored by Banner MD 
Anderson Cancer Center. 

The Walk of Hope, located at the entry of the Center for Desert 
Living Trail, will feature illuminated trellises leading to a decorated 
paloverde tree, often referred to as a ‘nurse plant’ for its nurturing 
properties. 

As visitors enter the trail on their way to listen to the beautiful 
Spanish guitar and violin music of Domingo DeGrazia and Beth 
Daunis, they will be greeted by volunteers from the Banner MD 
Anderson Cancer Center, who will help event guests write their 
personal messages of hope on ornaments to be hung on either the 
trellis or the paloverde. 

The Walk of Hope will be visible from a distance and, combined 
with the thousands of luminaria bags lining the Garden’s paths, 
will be a beacon of inspiration. Considering the 40,000 visitors 
expected for the month-long event, we anticipate that thousands 
of tributes will be collected, making the installation a compelling 
testament to the power of hope. 

Following our Luminaria event, the paloverde will be planted at 
the Garden as a symbol of ongoing hope, and the tributes will be 
offered to Banner MD Anderson Cancer Center. 

This new cancer treatment center, which opened on September 26 
on the campus of Banner Gateway Medical Center in Gilbert 
located at US 60 and Higley Road, features a four story high 
Lantern of Hope. It’s constructed of water-jet cut metal and steel 
that is illuminated in honor of all those who fight cancer in their 
lifetimes. Its pattern incorporates the leaves and branches of the 
paloverde tree, which shelters plants and animals beneath its 
branches, reflecting the center’s role of caring for cancer patients 
and their families. 

The Garden is honored to join forces with Banner Health MD 
Anderson Cancer Center to present this meaningful addition 
to Luminaria. 

Sponsored by: 

Banner MD Anderson 
C a neer Center 




Making Cancer History* 


Surviving 
in the Desert: 

Uow do DeAj&d PlanlA Man/um? 


by Dr. Kevin Hultine, Plant Physiologist 


All living things require water to grow 
and survive. Like any resource, water is 
something that becomes all the more 
precious in places where it is rare, and 
water is certainly rare in the desert. 

Yet, despite the scarcity of water, 
deserts contain a remarkable array of 
shapes, sizes, and types of plants that 
are thriving under seemingly adverse 
conditions. A walk along your favorite 
Sonoran Desert trail, for example, is sure 
to reveal a long list of different plant 
life forms, with a variety of different 
strategies for dealing with limited water. 

As a plant physiologist, I find that this 
marvelous botanical diversity inspires 
my research. Plant physiologists study 
the internal workings of plants, including 
uptake and use of water, carbon dioxide, 
and nutrients, and how these processes 
affect plant growth, survival, and 
reproduction. Deserts and the different 
kinds of plants that grow there provide 
one of the most fascinating natural 
laboratories for studying plant physiology 
Why deserts contain such a wide array 
of different plant forms is one question 
that has intrigued botanists for a long 
time. Studies of plant physiology provide 
interesting explanations. 


Avoidance or Tolerance? 

The presence of many different 
plant life forms in deserts implies 
that there are many ways for a 
plant to be successful in water- 
limited environments. However, the 
coexistence of these different life 
forms also indicate that there is no 
single best way of functioning as a 
desert plant. Some plants strategically 
avoid drought, whereas other plants 
successfully tolerate drought. 

There are many ways drought can 
be avoided. For example, after 
infrequent, sparse rains, roots of 
cacti quickly absorb soil moisture, 
storing the water surplus in the 
fleshy stems. After the soil dries 
and the roots can no longer obtain 
water, the stored water in the 
cactus stems allow these plants 
to carry on with the water-using 
process of manufacturing their own 
sugars through photosynthesis. 
Drought-deciduous woody plants 
like brittlebush (Encelia farinosa ), 
triangleleaf bursage (Ambrosia 
deltoidea), and ocotillo (Fouquieria 
splendens ) employ a completely 
different strategy for avoiding 
drought. These plants shed their 
leaves during dry periods when they 
can no longer extract moisture from 
the soil. Plants lose water primarily 



A typical Sonoran Desert landscape teeming with a wide variety of plant shapes and sizes. Photo credit: Joe McAuliffe. 


through the leaves, so the shedding of 
leaves considerably reduces the amount 
of water needed. 

Alternatively, some desert plants 
tolerate drought and carry on with their 
leaves intact even when other plants 
cannot. Creosote bush is one of the best 
examples of a drought-tolerant plant. It 
can continue to extract moisture from 
soil when it is impossible for all other 
plants to do so. However, the existence 
of this tolerance to drought begs the 
question: why can’t all plants tolerate 
drought? It turns out that there are 
tradeoffs for each way of functioning 
as a desert plant. Contrasting plant 
strategies of drought avoidance or 
drought tolerance each has its own 
benefits, but each also has its costs and 
limitations. The tradeoffs between 
these costs and benefits contribute to 
the botanical diversity of deserts. 

Plant Plumbing and 
Botanical Soda Straws 

Knowledge about the way that 
plants acquire, transport, and use 
water provides a foundation for 
understanding the costs and benefits 
of different desert plant strategies. The 
first light of day signals most plants to 
begin photosynthesis, the process that 
provides energy for plant growth and 
survival. As the sun rises, small pores 
called stomata (“stomata” is plural 


for “stoma”) on leaf surfaces open, 
allowing carbon dioxide (C0 2 ) to enter 
the leaf for conversion into sugars and 
other materials. When stomata are 
open, water evaporates from these pores 
to the drier air. Evaporation through 
the millions of stomata on leaf surfaces 
produces enough suction to pull water 
upward from the roots and stems 

There are many 
ways for a plant 
to be successful 
in water-limited 
environments. 

through the plant’s vessels, in the same 
way we pull soda through a straw. This 
suction pulls water from the soil into 
the tiny lateral roots, through the larger 
axial roots, and through the vessels 
of stems and smaller branches until it 
finally reaches the leaves. 

As the day progresses beyond early 
morning, the air becomes warmer 
and evaporation from the leaf surface 
pulls harder on the water within the 
plant’s plumbing system. Think of the 
water within plant vessels as tiny ropes 
made of water. As the day gets warmer, 
increased suction causes water to move 


more rapidly from the soil through the 
plant to the surrounding air, causing 
the soil around the roots to dry. As the 
soil dries, the greater pull on the plant’s 
water rope keeps the water flowing from 
the soil into the roots. 

Eventually the soil may become so dry 
that the flow of water from soil to roots 
and beyond cannot continue. When 
this occurs, the water rope within the 
plants vessels may break. The technical 
term for this break in the continuous 
stream of water within the plant’s 
vessels is cavitation. Essentially, this 
disruption creates an a vapor-filled gap 
that prevents movement of fluid water 
within a vessel. Cavitation harms a plant 
because the plant can then no longer 
transport water beyond the point of 
cavitation, causing leaves to wither and 
die. If too many leaves die, the entire 
plant will eventually starve because 
it cannot produce its own food. The 
plumbing system that transports water 
from the roots to the leaves must suit the 
conditions of water availability in any 
particular environment. Consequently, 
the anatomy of water-conducting vessels 
from plants in moist environments 
differs considerably from that of plants 
occupying dry environments. For 
example, plants in moist environments 
have much larger diameter vessels that 
can move large amounts of water, whereas 
plants in deserts have smaller vessels. 
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Plants have an important feature that 
controls the amount of pull exerted on the 
water within their vessels. The small pores 
(stomata) on leaf surfaces help regulate 
the loss of water vapor to the atmosphere. 
As the soil dries or the air becomes drier 
and warmer, the stomata begin to close, 
much like tiny camera apertures. The 
closing stomata reduce the flow of water 
into and out of the leaves, which helps 
prevent cavitation. If the stomata are 
completely closed, the plant loses little 
or no water. Unfortunately, this also 
means little or no C0 2 enters the leaf for 
photosynthesis, putting a halt to potential 
growth. This brings us back to a better 
understanding of drought tolerance. 
Drought tolerant plants are those that 
are capable of preventing cavitation in 
order to support photosynthesis under 
excessively dry soil and/or atmospheric 
conditions. The tradeoff to being 
extremely drought-tolerant is that such 
plants are not capable of transporting and 
using water at high rates, which limits 
how fast and how tall they can grow. 

Tradeoffs 

Tradeoffs that desert plants experience in 
dealing with limited water supplies are at 
the core of what fascinates me about desert 
plants. As I walk through a classic Sonoran 
Desert landscape of cacti, paloverde trees, 
and creosote bush, I can find some plants 
that are obviously in better condition 
than others. I often find myself asking the 
question, “Why did this plant die while the 



Microscope image of plant vessels that are about the 
same diameter as a strand of hair. Elongated vapor- 
filled bubbles are clearly visible. These bubbles block 
the flow of water through the plant to the leaves. 
Photo by: Uwe Hacke. 


one next to it looks healthy and vibrant?” 
These seemingly random patterns of 
plant performance in nature are what 
keep bringing me back to the question of 
tradeoffs associated with managing the 
supply and demand for water. 



Plant physiologists make use of everything from PVC 
pipe to pie tins to measure how plants respond to their 
environment. Photo by: Susanna Pearlstein. 


Sometimes plants that die during drought 
are those that grow fastest after large, 
infrequent rain events. The reason for 
this is actually quite simple. Plants that 
have a plumbing system that is very good 
at transporting large amounts of water 
(i.e., large diameter water-conducting 
vessels) to the leaves are able to take in 
greater amounts of C0 2 and therefore 
grow faster. However, the tradeoff for 
this high-volume plumbing system is that 
the water stream within the large vessels 
is prone to cavitation as soils dry. If you 
have ever visited the scenic gallery of 


Fremont cottonwood (Populus fremontii) 
forests along desert rivers such as the San 
Pedro River in southeastern Arizona, 
you have walked among trees that have a 
very high-volume plumbing system that 
allows them to grow tall and fast with 
thick, luxurious, green canopies. As you 
walk away from these rivers toward the 
open desert, you may notice dead or dying 
cottonwood trees near where the river 
once meandered. As the river changes 
course, as naturally flowing rivers often 
do, the water table that supplies water to 
these majestic cottonwood trees moves as 
well. These trees ultimately die from lack 
of water due to cavitation that occurred 
within the water-conducting vessels. 

You may also notice, among these dead 
and dying cottonwoods, smaller trees 
and shrubs such as mesquite (Prosopis 
species) that look vibrant and healthy. 
These plants do not grow as quickly or as 
tall as the cottonwoods, but they are able 
to survive under drier conditions since 
their much smaller diameter vessels are 
not as susceptible to cavitation. Mesquite 
trees are also amazing because their roots 
can access water stored very deep below 
the soil surface. In fact, mesquite roots 
have been documented more than 170 
feet deep. In several ways, mesquite has a 
considerable advantage over other desert 
plant species. Not only can mesquites 
tolerate conditions that are too dry for 
many species, they can also avoid drought 
by accessing more persistent sources of 
deeper water. 



Fast-growing Fremont cottonwood trees along the San Pedro River in southeastern Arizona (Left), and slow-growing 
creosote bush near Tucson. The two photos contrast their very different habitats even though they often grow only a 
short distance from one another. Photos by: Russ Scott (Left), Joe McAuliffe (Right). 
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If you continue walking upslope away 
from your favorite desert river, you will 
likely find plants that are even more 
drought tolerant. Among these is the 
remarkable shrub creosote bush ( Larrea 
tridentata ). Creosote bush is among 
my favorite plants to study because 
of its unsurpassed ability to endure 
drought without losing its leaves. It takes 
extraordinarily dry conditions to cause 
cavitation in this plant. In fact, plant 
physiologists have yet to discover a plant 
anywhere in the world that can tolerate 
drier soil conditions than creosote bush. 
But remember, drought tolerant plants 
cannot use water as swiftly as most 
other plants during those rare periods 
(or places) when water is available. This 
means that creosote bush grows very 
slowly and not very tall compared to 
cottonwoods or even mesquites. The 
tradeoff that creosote bush faces is that it 
cannot compete with the faster-growing 
cottonwoods and mesquites in more 
moist environments. 


New Research Horizons 

A primary challenge for desert 
conservationists is mitigating the 
inevitable threat of human activity on 
sensitive desert ecosystems. In particular, 
the deserts of the southwestern United 
States and adjacent Mexico can expect 
continued urban expansion, extreme 
droughts, water shortages, and exotic 
species invasions, all of which may 
significantly impact native plant 
populations in the Sonoran Desert. My 
research over the last decade has focused 
directly on how plants respond to these 
emerging changes in desert ecosystems. 

One of my main objectives as a plant 
physiologist is to find the mechanisms 
that allow plants to grow and survive 
under challenging conditions, such as 
those common in deserts. I believe that 
a strong program in plant physiological 
research will help guide conservation 
of the Sonoran Desert and other arid 
regions of the globe. My future research 
at the Desert Botanical Garden will, in 
part, focus on the physiological tradeoffs 


between drought tolerance and drought 
avoidance in the context of warmer and 
drier climate regimes. 

At the Garden, plant physiological 
research will contribute to multiple 
collaborative projects; we anticipate that 
the results of these studies will ultimately 
enhance our programs in horticulture, 
research, education, and exhibits. Future 
visitors to the Desert Botanical Garden 
and to the Garden’s web site should 
expect to find exciting exhibits and 
page links associated with the new and 
evolving plant physiological studies that 
are now taking place in the Research 
Department. Whether it is the remarkable 
drought tolerance of creosote bush, the 
unusual shapes and sizes of cacti, the 
vibrant green stems of paloverde, or 
the pleasant green canopies of desert 
cottonwood trees, the Desert Botanical 
Garden provides a unique setting in 
which to study the plant physiological 
processes that underlie the wealth of plant 
diversity found in desert ecosystems. 



The Value of Strategic Planning 


Dr. Joe McAuliffe, Director of Research 

Hiring Dr. Kevin Hultine as the Garden’s Plant Physiologist 
helps fulfill a vision that began nearly seven years ago with the 
development of the five-year, 2006-2011 strategic plan. That 
plan called for expanding the research capacity through the 
creation of two new scientist positions - a conservation biologist 
and a plant physiologist. The Garden’s leadership recognized 
that these two positions would greatly enhance the Garden’s 
conservation mission and also contribute essential knowledge 
about the inner workings of plants - knowledge that would 
benefit other Garden programs in horticulture and education. 
Dr. Shannon Fehlberg was hired in 2008 as the Dorrance Family 
Foundation Conservation Biologist , and, with the hiring of 
Dr. Hultine for the second position, the strategic objective for 
expanding research has now been successfully met. 

Reaching this goal took more than simply identifying the new 
positions - both required significant funding. An integral part 
of the 2006-2011 strategic plan was the ambitious, and ultimately 


very successful, Tending the Garden Campaign, which raised 
over $17 million for an endowment and three identified special 
projects. Those projects in exhibits, education, and research 
included funding for each of the two new research scientist 
positions for five years. This forward thinking about the financial 
requirements of adding new programmatic staff enabled the 
Garden to move forward with its mission-oriented goals, despite 
the economic downturn of the last three years. The earmarked 
Tending the Garden funds completely cover the costs of Dr. 
Hultine’s salary through 2016 and therefore do not draw from 
the Garden’s general operating budget during a time of financial 
belt-tightening. Without the Tending the Garden Campaign as an 
inherent part of the strategic plan, the plant physiology position 
most certainly could not have been filled at this time. This is 
an example of how the Garden’s strategic planning contributes 
to excellence in program development while at the same time 
ensures the organization’s financial well-being. 

The Garden looks back on the many successes stemming from 
the 2006-2011 strategic plan as it is poised to begin work on 
a new strategic plan for 2012-2017. Like its predecessor, this 
next plan will lay out a roadmap for significant programmatic 
developments in our continual pursuit of excellence. 
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garden news 


Ullman Terrace 
Receives a 
Makeover 

With the generous 
donation of $250,000 
from the Virginia M. 

Ullman Foundation and 
the beautiful design of 
architect John Douglas, 
the Garden’s beloved 
Ullman Terrace reopened 
on September 10, 2011, 
with a brand-new look. 

The expanded stage and 
improved sound will delight 
concert-goers, while the 
resurfaced decomposed granite, 
petal lights, and new furnishings 
will enhance the intimate feel 
of this space. The highlight 
of the renovation is the new 
planting design, with additions 
of paloverde trees, candelabra 
cacti, and yucca, just to name 
a few. Brian Kissinger, Director 
of Horticulture, describes the 
newly designed space as “having 
a stronger connection with 
the scale and grandeur of the 
landmark butte behind it.” 


Additional thanks to Arid 
Zone Trees for their wonderful 
donation of paloverde trees. 




Prestigious Grant Supports Database Access 

The federal Institute of Museum and Library Services (IMLS) has 
awarded the Garden a $150,000 grant to create a web-accessible 
plant records database, complete with GIS (Geographic Information 
System) capability. Starting in early 2013, anyone with an internet 
connection will be able to search the Garden’s living collections, download 
maps showing where specific plants grow in the Garden, find desert appropriate 
plants for home landscaping, plant photographs, and other information about 
the Garden’s world-class collection of desert plants. The new database will also 
greatly enhance the ability of Garden staff to care for and utilize the collections. 

The IMLS grant application and review process 
is highly competitive. Desert Botanical Garden’s 
proposal was one of only 160 projects funded 
out of 481 applications submitted from around 
the country. 

Memorial Bench Program 

The Donor Recognition Committee, a dedicated and dynamic group 
of Garden supporters, was established three years ago to help 
recognize and thank donors in a personal and meaningful way. 

In addition, they assessed all of the Garden’s recognition programs and provided 
great insight into the thinking and desires of our membership. The group 
carefully evaluated the Tribute and Memorial Program, looking particularly at 
the bench memorial program. While it has been popular, it currently faces limits 
of space and inventory. 

Out of the assessment came a recommendation to sunset the bench program 
and propose instead the development of a Tribute Garden during the 2012-2017 
strategic plan period. This Tribute Garden would provide a dedicated, permanent 
space that will meet memorial and tribute needs for donors; we envision a 
quiet, meditative space that will be a unique experience within the Garden. This 
program will continue to grow and mature as we transition to the new strategic 
plan. As the memorial bench program is discontinued, be assured that existing 
benches will remain in place for as long as they are of sound structure and 
continue to provide respite for visitors. 

Jane Kernen, Individual Giving Associate, is available to answer questions 
about the Honor and Memorial Program and about new memorial program 
opportunities. Kernen can be reached at 480 481.8147 orjkernen@dbg.org. 
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New Assistant Director 
of Horticulture - Kenny Zelov 

The best thing my parents ever did was decide to move 
their family from Long Island, New York to Scottsdale, 
Arizona in 1976. 1 was five years old and Phoenix seemed like a 
welcome change from New York. I became interested in cacti and 
succulents as my father and I were installing the landscaping at our 
new home. By the time I was ten years old, I could identify and name 
a huge number of plants. I entered my first plant, a Pachypodium, 
in the Garden plant show when I was ten—I still remember being 
frustrated at receiving only a second place award in the children’s 
category. After starting my career in accounting, my wife and I 
decided I should switch gears and follow my passion by going back 
to school to study landscape architecture. Upon graduation, I began 
work in the design/build field as a landscape designer, which I have 
pursued for the last ten years. After ten years in the industry, I felt 
that I was ready for new challenges. I am excited about being part 
of a team of professionals at the Garden that values excellence in 
design, research, and education. The sum of my educational and job 
related experiences allows me to offer a balanced right and left brain 
approach that I hope will help me in becoming a valued part of the 
Garden’s team. 




Native American Basketry 
Show and Sale 

Saturday / January 28, 2012 
10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Lectures at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

Binns Wildflower Pavilion 

The Desert Botanical Garden is pleased to present 
Native American art expert Terry DeWald at the 
upcoming Native American Basketry show and sale. 
The show will feature an assortment of contemporary 
pieces from the Tohono O’Odham and Apache 
tribes along with antique pieces from California and 
Arizona tribes. DeWald, who studied history and 
anthropology at the University of Arizona, is also a 
published author and art dealer, and has partnered 
with the highly esteemed auction houses Sotheby’s 
and Christies of New York. 

Join DeWald at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. as he reveals 
the history, art, and application of Native 
American basketry. Come immerse yourself in the 
craftsmanship and tradition of basketry amidst the 
serenity and beauty of the Binns Wildflower Pavilion. 
No reservations required. 


Photo Credits 

Page 2 Ken Schutz - Adam Rodriguez 
Page 2 Dutch textile designer Christien Meindertsma’s 
wool display case at the Field Museum, Chicago, 
IL-John Sallot 

Page 3 Velvet mesquite - Adam Rodriguez 
Pages 4-7 Background photo: Designer Christien 

Meindertsma working with wool from the Lava 
Lake Ranch (Idaho) to knit craft designs for 
The Nature Conservancy's "Design For A Living 
World" exhibit - ©Roel Van Tour 


Page 7 Lillian and Liscum Diven - Photo courtesy 
Desert Botanical Garden Library Archives 
Page 8 Aloe aculeate in rockery, Walter Sisulu Botanic 
Garden, Johannesburg, South Africa - 
Brian Kissinger 

Page 8 Witpoortjie Falls - Backdrop to the Walter Sisulu 
Botanic Garden, South Africa - Brian Kissinger 
Page 9 Lions at Sabi Sabi Game Reserve, outside 
Kruger National Park, South Africa - Brian 
Kissinger 

Page 11 Luminaria photos - Adam Rodriguez 


Page 11 Banner MD Anderson Cancer Center- 
MarkSkalny 

Page 12 Ocotillo - Adam Rodriguez 
Page 16 Ullman Terrace - Ellin Aldana 
Page 17 Kenny Zelov - Renee Immel 
Page 17 People and Baskets - Photo courtesy Western 
Nation Park Association 
Page 19 Claret cup - Adam Rodriguez 
Back cover Sunset during Las Noches de las Luminarias 
Adam Rodriguez 
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The Desert Botanical Garden is 
grateful to all 21,775 members 
and donors for their support. 
Acknowledged in this section are 
annual Curator’s Circle, Director’s 
Circle, President’s Circle and 
Founder’s Circle members and 
donors giving $2,500 or more 
over the year, from June 16,2010 
through September 15,2011. 
Included are memberships, 

Desert Towers initiative, Huizingh 
Fellowship and unrestricted gifts 
to support the Garden’s annual 
operations. 

$25,000 + 

Lee & Mike Cohn+ 

Oonagh & John Boppart+ 

Jacquie & Bennett Dorrance+ 
Julie& John Douglas+ 

Marilyn &H. Cliff Douglas+ 

Hazel Hare+ 

Barbara &Tom Hoffnagle+ 

William Huizingh+ 

Betty KitchelK 
Melissa & Ted Lagreid+ 

Jan &Tom Lewis+ 

Barbara & Donald Ottosen+ 
Connie & Craig Weatherup+ 

$10,000 $24,999 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine & Peter Fine+ 
Joy & Howard Berlin+ 

Beth Byrnes & Barton Faber+ 
Robert Bulla+ 

Virginia Cave+ 

Kathleen & John Graham+ 

Ruth Ann & Thomas Hornaday+ 
John Lewis+ 

Tammy McLeod & John Hamilton+ 
Marta Morando & William Moio+ 
AdrienneS Paul Morell+ 
Christines John Mumford 
Kathy S Chuck Munson+ 

Kim S Scott Schaefer+ 

Kenneth Schutz S Craig Thatcher+ 
Louise C. Solheim+ 

Nancy Swanson+ 

Barbara B. Weisz 

$5,000 - $9,999 

Anonymous Donors (1) + 

MilenaS Tony Astorga 
Kathryn M. Baker+ 

ConnieS James Binns+ 

Gail Bradley+ 

Joy S Craig Clifford+ 

Jo Ellen S Philip Doornbos+ 
Meredith L. Dreiss 
Beverly S Paul Duzik+ 

Mary S Jeff Ehret 
Ardie S Stephen Evans+ 

Juanita S Philip Francis+ 

Lexine S Jeff Hebets+ 


Martha S Ray Hunter+ 

Rita S Michael Hutt 
SueS Mark Landy+ 

Sharron S Delbert Lewis+ 

Julie SH.J. Louis+ 

Dana S Bruce Macdonough+ 

Ruth D. Mathews-Getz 
SaraSJ.L. PeteMorgan+ 

Carolyn S Mark 0’Malley+ 
Rosellen S Harry Papp+ 

Mary Dell Pritzlaff+ 

John SallotS Randy Lovely+ 
Carols Randy Schilling+ 
MarilynS Jon Shomer+ 

LindaS Bob Short 
MarthaS Donald Squire+ 
Shoshana S Robert Tancer+ 
Jennifer Theobald+ 

Kathleens Bruce Weber+ 

Carol DuVal Whiteman+ 

$2,500 - $4,999 

Anonymous Donor (4) + 

Susan S Bryan Albue+ 

Gene Almendinger+ 

Billie Jane Baguley+ 

ShirleyS Thomas Bekey+ 

Susan Hubbard Belt+ 

Marlene S Ralph Bennett+ 
Teniqua Broughton+ 

Bianne Castillo 

Anne S Fred Christensen+ 

KarenS William Clements+ 

Shelley Cohn S Mollie Trivers+ 

Kitty Collins 

Geri S Mike DeMuro+ 

Rachel K. Dirkse+ 

Betty S Bert Feingold+ 

Deborahs Michael Gilman+ 

Amy Gittler S Michael Sillyman+ 
Sue S Mike Gregg+ 

Sheila Handwerker 
Peggy HerzS Philip Smith+ 
Barbara H.Johnson+ 

Jane S Malcolm Jozoff+ 
MaurineS Jeffrey Kahn+ 

FayeS James Kitchel+ 

Mari S Frank Koerner+ 

Karen LeDonne S David Berk+ 
Barbara S Ron Lieberson+ 
Rebecca S Donald Mayberry+ 
Carla S Joseph McAuliffe 
Kathleen S William McCullough+ 
Tahnia S Jeffrey McKeever+ 
Patricia S Gerald McKenna+ 
Lynne S L. Richards McMillan, 11+ 
Helen A. Mead 
Irene Metz+ 

Peggy Mullan+ 

Catherines Michael Murray+ 
MicheleS Robert Page+ 

MaryS Matthew Palenica+ 

Linda SJ. Russell Perlich+ 
Suzanne S Peter Richards+ 

Diane G. Roush+ 


William Schoedinger+ 

Susan Shattuck+ 

JanieS Archer Shelton+ 

Ann Siner+ 

Betty Lou Summers+ 

Liisa S William Wilder+ 

Tina Wilson+ 

Barbara S Charlie Young+ 

Sheila S David Young+ 

+ Patrons Circle members. 

SONORAN CIRCLE 
The Desert Botanical Garden 
is honored to acknowledge the 
following individuals who have 
included the Garden in their 
estate plans: 

Anonymous (45) 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine S Peter S. Fine 
Gail S John Allan 
Mary Jo S Gene Almendinger 
Donna G. S Mason E. Anderson 
Lou Ella Archer* 

Rev. Talitha J. Arnold 
Billie Jane Baguley 
Judy S Web Baker 
Kathryn Baker 
Kate S Greg Bakkum 
Valerie Banks 
Diane Barker 
Lewis Barnard, Jr* 

David Barnett 
Judy S Larrie Bates 
Robert A. Beane 
Patricia Beauvais Trust* 

ShirleyS Thomas Bekey 
Sandra S Ralph Benell 
Myrna S Charles Berger 
Jean M. Besich 
Gail Bliss 
Marty Blood 
Oonagh SJohn Boppart 
Rebecca Lynne Burnham 
Jane Burtnett 
Barbara Busse* 

Vera A. Carpenter Trust* 

Joy S Craig Clifford 
Lee Baumann Cohn 
Patricia Wentworth Comus S 
Louis F. Comus, Jr. 

Harry R. Courtright 
Carol S Richard Crane 
Jerome W. Daub* 

Bernadette S Dean DeAngelis 
Diana Decker 
Patricia Dickerman* 

Rachel K. Dirkse Trust 
Liscum Diven* 

HeatherS Richard Dohrwardt 
Marion SJim Durham 
Ruth DuVal 
Beverly S Paul Duzik 
Lucille B. Earle* 


Alice Feffer* 

DonnaS Mark Feldman 
Mary L. Ferro 
Virginia S Ernest Ferry* 

Corleah S. Fiery* 

Kelcey Fry 

Drs. Deborah S Michael Gilman 
RoseS Harvey Goertz* 

Susan S Richard Goldsmith 
ElaineS Dan Gruber 
Delbert J. Harr 
Frank Hennessey* 

Florence L. Hinshaw * 

DeAnneS Mike Holt 
Charles A. Huckins 
William Huizingh 
Nancy S Ken Husband 
Dorothy D.S James L. Jones 
Cheryl E. Kantor* 

Melissa Kemp 
Raymond W. Kemp 
Betty Kitchell 
Debra Korobkin* 

Virginia Korte 
Arthur N. Krein* 

Florence Arlene Kriz Trust* 

The Kulow Family Trust 
Madge Kunkel 
Terri Laird-Newton 
Ann S Michael Linnett 
Fran S Dale Linowski 
Annelise Loeser* 

Beth Meyer Lohse S Rolf Lohse 
Paul Lorah 

ShirleyS Douglas Lowe 
Jonathan Marshall* 

Mildred F. May* 

Kathleen McKenzie 
Scott B. McMahon 
Patricia A. SJohn K. Meinert 
Betty S Denny Mitchem 
Marta L. Morando 
Lorene D. Mullineaux* 

Kathy S Chuck Munson 
Patricia Anne Murphy* 

Arthur R. Murray* 

Marcia D. S Richard W. Nadolny 
Sherry New 
Susan D. Noack 
CarolynS Mark O’Malley 
Sandra Ochterbeck 
DeborahS Benedict Ornburn 
Opal Oyaas* 

Karen S David Paldan 
Rosellen S Harry Papp 
Mathilda M. Parker 
Kathleen Passey* 

Craig Pearson 
Joel Prescott* 

Doris Redlin 

Nancy S Robert H. Rheinlander* 
David J. Ritchie 
Mary Romero S Eric Margolis 
Jo Rose S Cynthia A. Rose 
Wallis Rae Rozga 


C. Bryan Ruth S Susan K. 

DeSimone 
Leontine Sassell* 

Kimberly S. S Scott T. Schaefer 
Carol Schilling 
Ruth K. Schonthal* 

Kenneth J. Schutz 
Susan E. Shattuck 
Don Shaw 
GeneSkutack 
Dorothy Lincoln-Smith S 
Harvey K. Smith 
Glenda Springer 
DanSuhr 
Nancy Swanson 
Marilyn Swoboda 
Nikolaus Tendler 
Bruce C.Thoeny 
ShariS Ben Thompson 
Michael J. Tucker 
Carols Bob Tulk 
Ethel Twitchell* 

H.W.VanLoo* 

Kathleens Bruce Weber 
Gertrude Webster* 

Betty B. Weinert 
Virginia A. Weise 
Gary R.Wolkovits 
Eugenia I. Wright* 

Karen Wyndelts 
Sylvia D. Yoder 

*Those whose gifts have 
been realized. 

DESERT COUNCIL 
An alliance between the Desert 
Botanical Garden and the business 
community. Acknowledged in this 
section are annual members at the 
Palo Brea, Palo Verde, Mesquite 
and Ironwood levels and corporate 
donors giving $2,500 or more over 
the quarter, from June 16,2011 
through September 15,2011. 

Palo Brea ($20,000+) 

APS-Arizona Public Service 
The Arizona Republic 
Blue Cross® Blue Shield® of Arizona 
GoDaddy.com® 

John Douglas Architects 
JPMorgan Chase 
Pearson S Co. 

PetSmart, Inc. 

Santa Barbara Catering Company 
SRP-Salt River Project 
Wells Fargo 

Palo Verde ($10,000+) 

Bank of America, N.A. 

The Boeing Corporation 
CFG Business Solutions, LLC 
Emerson Network Power 
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Fabulous Food Fine 
Catering & Events 
First Solar, LLC 
Hensley Beverage Company 
Media Buying Services, Inc. 

P.S. Studios, Inc. 

University of Phoenix 
US Airways 

Mesquite ($5,000+) 

7033 First Avenue, Inc. 

Arid Zone Trees 
Arizona Taste Catering, Inc. 
Aventura 
Cable One, Inc. 

Charles Schwab & Company, Inc. 
Cox Charities 
Discount Tire Co., Inc. 

Domask Wealth Management 
Fennemore Craig, P.C. 
Freeport-McMoRan Copper 
& Gold, Inc. 
glaceau |vitaminwater 
smartwater | vitaminwaterzero 
Greenberg Traurig, LLP 
Henkel Corporation 
Hyatt Regency Phoenix 
at Civic Plaza 
Intel Corporation 
Meridian Bank, N.A. 

Miller, Allen & Co., P.C. 

Northern Trust, N.A. 

ON Media 

Phoenix Home & Garden Magazine 
Prudential Financial 
Ryley Carlock & Applewhite, PA. 
Snell & Wilmer L.L.P. 

Tierra Madre Landscape Services 
Wells Fargo Private Bank 

Ironwood ($2,500+) 

Alliance Beverage Distributing 
Company 

Atlasta Catering Service, Inc. 
Bismarkia, Inc. 

Classic Party Rentals 
Design Within Reach 
Globe Foundation 
Heidi’s Events and Catering 
Hyatt Regency Scottsdale 
at Gainey Ranch 
International Expeditions 
Keith Pitts Photography 
Kutak Rock LLP 
Natural Habitat Adventures 
Petal Pusher LLC 
Polsinelli Shughart PC 
Rest Assured Inc. 

Southwick Linens 
The Swingtips 

US Trust, Bank of America Private 
Wealth Management 
Victoria Canada Weddings Events 


CORPORATE / FOUNDATION 
MATCHING GIFTS 

Bank of America Foundation 
Gannett Foundation 
Pfizer Foundation Matching 
Gifts Program 
Prudential Foundation 
Matching Gifts 

FOUNDATION / 

SOCIETY GIFTS 

Arizona Community Foundation 
Central Arizona Cactus 
Succulent Society 
Cosanti Foundation 
The Dorrance Family Foundation 
Environmental Fund for Arizona 
The F2 Family Foundation Inc. 

The Ferry Family Foundation 
The Fred Maytag Family Foundation 
Helen & Carlton M. Fishel 
Foundation 

The Lagreid Family Foundation 
Maricopa Audubon Society 
Morningside Foundation 
National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation 
T.W. Lewis Foundation 
Virginia G. Piper Charitable Trust 
The R. Ruth Foundation 
Toledo Community Foundation 

HONOR & MEMORIAL GIFTS 
Honor and memorial contributions 
are used to provide for the Desert 
Botanical Garden’s horticulture, 
education and research programs. 
Gifts may also be recognized 
with benches & plaques. These 
contributions have been received 
from June 16,2011 through 
September 15,2011: 

HONOR GIFTS: 

In honor of Charlie Brenner's 
90th Birthday 

These gifts restricted for The 
Brenner Educational Fund 
Anonymous Donor (1) 

Ruth B. DuVal 
Deborah & Michael Gilman 
Rita & Michael Hutt 
Ann & John Kadon 
Adam B. Rettig 
Nancy Swanson 
Volunteers in the Garden 
In honor of Beverly & John Cossins 
Peggy Videtta 

In honor of Dr. William Huizingh 

This gift restricted for Huizingh 
Fellowship 

Deborahs Michael Gilman 

In honor of Ruth Mathews-Getz 

The R. Ruth Foundation 


In honor of Kenneth Schutz 10th 
Anniversary 

Anonymous Donor (1) 

Mary& Tim Catellier 
Beverly & Paul Duzik 
Marcia & Andrew Flynn 
Brian Kissinger&Todd 
McCandless 
MaryLynn Mack 
Carla & Joseph McAuliffe 
Elaine & David McGinn 
Kimberlie McCue & 

Michael Olson 
JanisMunsil 

John Sallot & Randy Lovely 
Tina Wilson 

MEMORIAL GIFTS: 

In memory of Donald Brickley 

Paula & Phillip Armenta 
Jean Besich 

Eleonore & George Krebs 
Tamara Reddy 
Bev & Carter Rogers 
MarilynS Jon Shomer 
Helens Bill Simmons 
In memory of Teresita Reniva 
del Rosario 
Melissa C. del Rosario 
In memory of Lea Tapnio 
Granstrand 
Melissa C. del Rosario 
In memory of Franauro & 

Vilma Quiambao 
Melissa C. del Rosario 
In memory of Gary Schiller 
Martha C. Vizcaya 
In memory of Frank Tachau, Ph.D. 

Martha C. Vizcaya 
In memory of James Vizcaya 
Martha C. Vizcaya 

ANNUAL APPEAL & 
DONATION GIFTS 
Listed below are donors who 
have made gifts of $150+ 
from June 16,2011 through 
September 15,2011: 

Anonymous Donor (1) 

Hazel Hare 
SuzanneS. Hurley 
Nancy Way 

IN-KIND GIFTS 
Listed below are donors who 
have made valued gifts of $150+ 
from June 16,2011 through 
September 15,2011: 

America's Taco Shop 
Arizona Taste Catering, Inc. 

Atlasta Catering Service, Inc. 
Aventura 


Bruce Brown Catering 
Classic Cakes and Confections 
Creations in Cuisine Catering 
Fabulous Food Fine 
Caterings Events 
The Gelato Spot 
Rita Gentry 
Sheila Handwerker 
Hyatt Regency Phoenix 
at Civic Plaza 
Hyatt Regency Scottsdale 
at Gainey Ranch 
Jamba Juice 
Michael’s Catering 
Paul’s Ace Hardware 
Santa Barbara Catering 
Sparkletts® 

The Stockyards Restaurant 
Thomas and Todd, Inc. 

We attempt to ensure the 
accuracy of our donor’s names. 
If you note an error or omission, 
please contact Fran Linowski at 
480 481.8144. 
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The Desert Botanical Garden Mission 

The Garden’s commitment to the community is to 
advance excellence in education, research, exhibition, 
and conservation of desert plants of the world with 
emphasis on the Southwestern United States. We will 
ensure that the Garden is always a compelling attraction 
that brings to life the many wonders of the desert. 
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DESERT BOTANICAL GARDEN 

The Valley’s best holiday event comes to life at the Garden with more than 8,000 
glowing hand-lit luminaria bags and 10 fabulous musical groups performing nightly. 

Luminaria offers guests a choice of 22 nights in December, including dates between 
Christmas and New Year's Eve. Visit dbg.org for additional event information. 

New this year - David Rogers’ Big Bugs sculptures will be on display throughout 
the Garden. 

Make plans with family and friends to attend this year’s Las Noches de las Luminarias. 


Hours: 

5:30 - 9:30 p.m. 

Dates: 

Members: 

December 1, 2, 3, 4 

General Public: 

December8, 9, 10, 11,15,16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 

Ticket Prices: 

Members: 

Adults $20, Children $10 (3-12) 
Children under 3 admitted free 

General Public: 

Adults $25, Children $12.50 (3-12) 
Children under 3 admitted free 


To Purchase Tickets: 

• Orderonlineatdbg.org 

• Call 480 481.8188 (8 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Monday - Friday, 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. weekends) 

• Visit the Admissions Box Office 
(8 a.m. - 8 p.m. daily) 

For 25 or more tickets, call 480 481.8104. 
Ask about private group dining options. 

Group discount will apply. 

Special thanks to our sponsors 

THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC = U S AIRWAYS 
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